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Tue title will probably suggest to some 
readers the prior question: Can there be a 
science of education? This question has 
been the subject of much controversy, but 
regardless of the arguments that may be 
advanced against the possibility of a science 
of education, the term has been and is 
widely used, and it will be sufficient for the 
present purpose to ascertain the meaning 
associated with it. 

The phrase ‘‘science of education’’ was 
widely used before the beginning of the 
modern research movement. Its status as a 
phrase in the pedagogical vocabulary of the 
period is indicated by its appearance in the 
titles of books and other writings prior to 
1900.1. When these writings are examined, 
it becomes apparent that ‘‘science of edu- 
cation’’ was employed to designate rules 

1The following are a few references from the 
last three decades of the nineteenth century: 
Jerome Allen, Education, 2: 284-89, January, 1882. 
A. Bain, ‘‘ Edueation as a Science.’’ New York: 
D, Appleton and Company, 1878. 453 p. James 
Donaldson, Barnard’s American Journal of Edu- 
cation, 26: 481-96, 1876. J. J. Findlay, Educa- 
tional Review, 14: 236-47, October, 1897. John 
Ogden, ‘‘The Seience of Education; and Art of 
Teaching.’’ Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys 
and Co. Fifth edition. 478 p. 1860. J. Payne, 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 26: 
465-68, 1876. W. H. Payne, ‘‘Contributions to the 
Science of Education.’? New York: American 
Book Company, 1886. 358 p. Josiah Royce, Edu- 
cational Review, 1: 15-25, 121-32, January, Feb- 
Tuary, 1891. E. W. Scripture, Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, 2: 111-14, January, 1892. 


and principles relating to teaching which 
had been established primarily by deduc- 
tion from principles and theories in psy- 
chology and philosophy. The complete 
title of a translation of a volume of Her- 
bart’s writings published in 1896 is ‘‘The 
Science of Education, its General Prin- 
ciples, Deduced from its Aim.’ In an 
article entitled ‘‘Educational Research’’ 
published in 1902, J. M. Rice,* who has 
been called the father of the modern re- 
search movement in education, stated that 
‘‘up to the present time the science of 
pedagogy has been in its entirety a struc- 
ture based on no stronger foundations than 
one of opinions.’’ In other words, before 
1900 the term, ‘‘science of education,’’ was 
used to designate content that we now com- 
monly refer to as ‘‘principles of education’’ 
or ‘‘philosophy of education.’’ 

By means of his studies of the teaching 
of spelling begun in 1895 and his subse- 
quent researches in the field of arithmetic 
and language, Rice directed attention to an 
inductively developed science of education. 
His plan of investigation was that of the 
comparative survey. From an analysis of 
the scores obtained by administering a test 
in a number of schools and the considera- 
tion of information relative to the time 


2 The original publication was in 1806 under the 
title Allgemeine Pddagogik. 

3 Forum, July-September, 1902. The artiele was 
republished as Chapter I of ‘‘Scientific Manage- 
ment in Education.’’ 
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devoted to the teaching of spelling and the 
methods of instruction employed in several 
cities, Rice arrived at certain conclusions. 
Although in 1886 W. H. Payne* had recog- 
nized the possibility of the inductive method 
having a minor place in the development 
of a science of education, Rice’s study of 
spelling is generally regarded as marking 
the beginning of a new concept of a science 
of education and a new method of its devel- 
opment. 

Examination of more recent writings re- 
veals that ‘‘science of education”’ is thought 
of as designating both a content and a 
method. For example, in the first chapter 
of ‘‘Introduction to the Scientifie Study of 
Education,’’ published in 1918, C. H. Judd 
states (p. 3) that investigations have con- 
tributed ‘‘a very respectable body of fact’’ 
which ‘‘can be offered as an optimistic 
beginning of a science of education.’’ This 
statement, as well as others similar to it, 
implies that a ‘‘science of education’’ is to 
be defined in terms of content but later (p. 
299) Judd observes that ‘‘the essence of 
science is its method of investigation, not 
its ability to lay down a body of final rules 
of action.’’ In the first pages of his essay, 
‘The Sources of a Science of Education,”’ 
John Dewey writes of science in terms of 
‘systematic methods of inquiry.’’ Later 
he deals with the content of a science of 
education and points out that it consists not 
of specific rules or ‘‘recipes’’ prescribing 
the details of educational practice, but 
rather of laws, principles and general facts 
organized into a coherent system. ; 

The scientific method designates more 
than procedures and instruments for col- 
lecting data that are highly objective. It 
includes the interpretation of the findings 
resulting from the statistical treatment of 
the data. Even when the best procedures 
and instruments are employed, the data col- 

4W. H. Payne, Contributions to the Science of 


Education. New York: American Book Company, 
1886, p. 17. 
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lected are seldom without faults. For ex. 
ample, test scores involve errors of measure. 
ment and frequently errors of validity. 
Statistical techniques imply assumptions 
that are frequently only approximated jy 
the educational data to which they ar 
applied. In many cases it is feasible to 
study only a sample of the population for 
which interpretation is desired. In gen. 
eral, research findings are only best esti. 
mates of what is sought. In interpreting 
such findings, the investigator must main. 
tain a scientific attitude. He must avoid 
being influenced in his thinking by preju- 
dices or beliefs resulting from casual obser. 
vation. He must be alert in noting the 
faults and limitations of his data. He must 
consider his conclusions tentative until 
there is adequate verification. Hence, the 
scientific method includes the processes and 
attitudes of critical thinking as well as pro- 
cedures and instruments for collecting 
highly objective data. 

Writers who have employed ‘‘science of 
education’’ in the sense of content have not 
been explicit in regard to the nature of this 
content. Some appear to have in mind 
definite rules or recipes for teaching and 
other phases of school work. Other writers 
imply that the findings of educational re- 
search—per cents., means, differences, 
standard deviations, probable errors, coefi- 
cients of correlation, regression equations, 
etc.—are to be regarded as contributions to 
the content of the science of education. 
Occasionally a writer indicates, as Dewey 
has done, that a science of education will 
consist of laws, principles and general facts 
organized into a coherent system. 

The findings of educational research are 
descriptive of the population or situation 
from which the data were obtained. These 
findings are to be regarded as contributing 
to a science of education only if they are 
useful as a basis for inferring what may be 
expected in other populations or situations 
For example, the coefficient of reliability 0° 
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probable error of measurement determined 
from the scores resulting from administer- 
ing two forms of a test to a population of 
pupils is to be regarded as a contribution 
only if it is a dependable basis for inferring 
the magnitude of the variable errors of 
measurement to be expected when the test 
is administered to other groups of pupils. 
The findings of a controlled experiment in 
which Method A is compared with Method 
B are to be considered a contribution only 
if they are a dependable basis for inferring 
the relative effectiveness of these methods 
in other teaching situations. 

The thesis of the preceding paragraph 
implies that a contribution to the science of 
education is not completed until the find- 
ings have been interpreted in terms of 
what may be expected in other populations 
or situations. In other words, the science 
of education consists not of the mere find- 
ings of educational research but rather of 
their interpretations. The interpretations 
will, in general, be principles and other 
broad generalizations rather than specific 
rules or recipes. 

The existence of individual differences 
and the complexity and changing character 
of the educational situation must be recog- 
nized in interpreting research findings. 
The experimental finding in regard to the 
relative effectiveness of two methods of in- 
struction is the difference between the mean 
gain in achievement of the two groups of 
pupils. An interpretation of this difference 
that Method A is superior to Method B 
means that Method A will be more effective 
on the average, not that it will be more effec- 
tive for all pupils. A coefficient of correla- 
tion of .60 between the measures of two 
traits such as intelligence test scores and 
achievement test scores indicates that in 
general a low achievement score is paired 
with a low intelligence score and that a high 
achievement score is paired with a high 
Intelligence score. But there are some ex- 
ceptions. The coefficient of .60 indicates 
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an ‘‘average’’ of the relationship. The 
situation is materially different from that 
with which the chemist deals. If several 
samples of a certain compound are taken, 
the chemical reactions will be the same for 
the same conditions. In interpreting his 
findings, the chemist does not have to make 
allowance for individual differences. The 
research worker in the field of education, 
on the other hand, makes interpretations 
in terms of averages or tendencies and in 
terms of deviations from the specified aver- 
ages or tendencies. 

The findings resulting from a study are 
descriptive of certain aspects of a situation, 
but this situation is determined by the 
status of the factors affecting it. The 
Starch-Elliott study of the marking of an 
examination paper in plane geometry re- 
vealed marks ranging from 28 to 92 for the 
same paper. These findings are descrip- 
tive of what happened when a certain ex- 
amination paper was marked under certain 
conditions. When other investigators re- 
ported similar findings, the interpretation 
was made that the marks assigned to an 
examination paper by a teacher were so 
highly subjective that the essay examina- 
tion is practically worthless as a measuring 
instrument. But more recent studies have 
revealed that the variability of the marks 
assigned to the same paper by a group of 
teachers is materially influenced by the 
character of the questions and the instruc- 
tions given to the teachers. In other words, 
the Starch-Elliott findings were for certain 
conditions, and under changed conditions, 
different findings are obtained. 

When the complexity and changing char- 
acter of the educational situation are con- 
templated, a fundamental question emerges : 
Is the educational situation sufficiently 
stable to make inferences, concerning what 
may be expected, dependable enough to be 
worthy of designation as contributions to a 
science of education? It is obvious that 
there is much change. We are living in a 
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changing civilization and our schools are 
constantly being changed to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. Since 1900 the 
pupil population of our schools has changed 
in several respects and future change is 
probable, but the amount of change will 
probably not be very great. Hence, the 
average status of the pupil population may 
be considered to be relatively stable, espe- 
cially in respect to those traits that are 
heavily weighted by nature. For example, 
eye-movement studies have revealed that 
the character of the eye movements is indi- 
cative of the mental processes of the reader. 
It does not seem likely that changes in the 
pupil population will materially affect this 
relationship. 

The educational situation includes also 
the curriculum and its accompanying 
educational philosophy, extra-curricular 
activities, teachers, methods of teaching, 
organization, administration, supervision, 
buildings and equipment. The changes in 
these factors in the future will probably 


be greater than those occurring in the aver- 
age status of the pupil population. In view 
of the changing character of the educational 
situation it is imperative to inquire concern- 
ing the usefulness of research findings in 


controlling future educational practice. 
May we expect present determinations of 
the predictive value of prognostic measures 
to be applicable ten or even five years 
hence? Will present determinations of re- 
liability and validity of measuring instru- 
ments be dependable for typical schools of 
the future? Are we justified in believing 
that the findings relative to motivation will 
be applicable in the schools of to-morrow ? 
Will it be necessary to study anew the prob- 
lem of transfer of training every few years? 
The list of such questions could be extended 
to all areas of research except those in which 
the findings are historical or merely records 
of current conditions or practices. 

The answer to be given to such questions 
will vary. It has already been noted that 
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the findings concerning the relation of eye 
movements to the mental processes of a 
reader will probably be relatively wnaf. 
fected by changes in the educational situa. 
tion. It is likely that many of the findings 
concerning child development will also be 
relatively unaffected. Similar expectations 
are probably justified in a number of other 
areas of educational research. On the other 
hand, findings pertaining to the relative 
merits of instructional techniques, validity 
of measuring instruments, predictive value 
of prognostic measures and a number of 
other problems will probably be decreas. 
ingly applicable as the educational situation 
changes. We might recognize two general 
classes of research findings—those whose 
applicability appears to be relatively per- 
manent and those whose applicability is 
limited by the changing educational situa- 
tion—but obviously no line of demarcation 
could be specified. A better plan would be 
to consider that an essential phase of a con- 
tribution to the science of education is an 
accompanying statement of the type of edu- 
cational situation to which it is applicable. 
This would mean that the contributions 
(facts, principles and laws) would include 
some items of relatively unrestricted appli- 
cation and others whose application would 
be restricted to a particular type of educa- 
tional situation. In other words, we might 
have, with respect to content, a science of 
education for traditional schools and an- 
other science of education for progressive 
schools. These two sciences of education 
might have some common content. 

With this sketch before us, we may now 
attempt an appraisal of our progress toward 
a science of education. It is forty years 
since Rice precipitated the controversy re- 
sulting from his study of spelling. It is 
more than twenty-five years since Thort- 
dike published his scale for measuring the 
quality of handwriting. It is twenty years 
since the publication of Rugg’s text on the 
application of statistical methods in the 
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feld of education. For more than ten years 

research workers have been producing 
studies at a high rate. If the definition of 
a ‘‘research study’’ implied in the annual 
compilations issued by the United States 
Office of Education is accepted, the total 
number reported is probably close to fifty 
thousand, and this accumulation is being 
increased at the rate of four to five thousand 
per year. Even if a restricted definition is 
employed, the total number of reported 
researches would probably be in excess of 
twenty thousand. 

As one examines reports of educational 
research and texts and other writings deal- 
ing with statistical methods and other tech- 
niques, it is apparent that much progress 
has been made in developing instruments 
and techniques for educational research. 
Hundreds of tests and scales have been con- 
structed ; a number have been studied criti- 
cally so that their probable reliability and 
validity are known. Significant additions 
have been made to statistical techniques. 
Research workers may properly point with 
pride to the progress along these lines. 

It is not so easy to appraise the progress 
toward being scientific when dealing with 
educational problems. In contrast with the 
active hostility stimulated by Rice’s report 
of his study of spelling in 1897, approval 
of the scientific method is practically unani- 
mous to-day. However, examination of 
reports of educational research and other 
Writings suggests inconsistency between 
theory and practice. Many research work- 
ers have not been sufficiently critical of 
their data and the techniques employed in 
dealing with them. Coefficients of correla- 
tion, probable errors and certain other 
statisties have not been adequately under- 
stood. Many studies appear to be efforts to 
defend or establish conclusions already 
reached. Frequently, there is generaliza- 
tion from casual observation and limited 
data. Although much progress has un- 
doubtedly been made toward applying the 
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methods of science in the study of educa- 
tional problems, research workers should 
point to this contribution to a science of 
education with some reservations. 

An appraisal of educational research 
relative to the contributions to the content 
of a science of education is difficult. <A 
number of studies have dealt with triviali- 
ties and the findings of others are not suffi- 
ciently dependable to be safe bases for gen- 
eralization. In many instances the findings 
of comparable investigations appear to be 
inconsistent. Many research workers have 
presented their findings as ‘‘food for 
thought’’ and have not ‘‘followed through”’ 
with an interpretation. There have been 
relatively few studies that provide verifica- 
tion of previously reported findings. Such 
observations suggest that the contributions 
to a science of education are relatively few 
in comparison with the number of reported 
researches, but they do not constitute an 
adequate appraisal. 

The interpretation of the findings of a 
single study may result in the formulation 
of a principle, but such a generalization is 
likely to be limited and hence its usefulness 
is limited. Frequently more important 
generalizations may be derived from the 
findings of the researches within an area. 
There have been many studies of the rela- 
tive merit of methods of teaching. If all 
such studies were reviewed as a group, it is 
likely that general principles would be 
apparent. For example, it is likely that 
much evidence would be found to support 
the thesis that the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion is strongly influenced by factors other 
than the method of teaching employed. Up 
to date there has been no comprehensive 
attempt to synthesize and interpret the find- 
ings of the thousands of researches reported 
in our literature or recorded in unpublished 
manuscripts. There is no source to which 


one may turn to ascertain what the findings 
of the studies relative to transfer of training 
‘‘added up to”’ after critical evaluation and 
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what inferences or conclusions may be 
drawn from such a synthesis. A similar 
statement may be made relative to almost 
any topic or area of educational research. 
For twenty-five years or more we have been 
piling up raw materials and parts from 
which it is likely that a science of education 
or at least a beginning of one could be con- 
structed, but we have not yet started work 
on the assembly line. How long are we 
going to continue to pile up research find- 
ings before we attempt to see what we have 
and what we can make out of the accumula- 
tion! 

During recent years there has been much 
listing and cataloguing of studies. W. S. 
Gray, Buswell and Judd, Curtis, Lyman 
and others have ‘‘summarized’’ the re- 


search in certain areas. The Review of Edu- 
cational Research, initiated in 1931, pre- 
sents in three-year cycles a ‘‘summary’’ of 
the entire field of educational research. 
These ‘‘summaries’’ are useful, but they 
are little more than catalogs of reported 


studies. There is only a limited amount of 
critical evaluation and practically no syn- 
thesis and interpretation. Hence, the 
preparation of bibliographies and ‘‘sum- 
maries’’ should be recognized as only a step 
in the direction of what is needed. 
Periodic inventories are regarded as es- 
sential to efficiency in business. Surveys of 
school systems are considered highly desir- 
able. Educational research is thought of as 
contributing to efficiency in education, but 
research workers as a group have not ex- 
hibited much concern about efficiency in 
the expenditure of time and money devoted 
to their work. A comprehensive inventory 
of what has been accomplished has never 
been attempted. There has been no sys- 
tematic attempt to sift the dependable re- 
search from the trivial and erroneous. 
There has been no systematic attempt to 
determine the problems that have been ade- 
quately studied and those that should re- 
ceive attention. There is urgent need for a 
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comprehensive and critical survey of what 
has been accomplished and an interpreta- 
tion of the synthesis of findings resulting 
from this survey. Until these steps are 
taken, we can not have an adequate ap- 
praisal of our efforts to develop a science of 
education. Perhaps such an appraisal will 
justify pointing with pride to the contriby. 
tions, but at present we can only hope that 
time and money invested in educational re. 
search during the past forty years will 
prove to be justified. 

The need for evaluating, synthesizing and 
interpreting reported findings has been 
alluded to from time to time. In 1912 
L. P. Ayers,® after pointing out that a 
‘‘mass of superficial and erroneous results 

. will certainly be presented to the edu- 
cational world in the guise of scientific 
contributions to applied pedagogy,’’ stated: 
‘‘in proportion as we are... enabled to 
retain the genuine and reject the spurious, 
education will move forward among the 
other sciences.’’ Recognition of the need 
for synthesis and interpretation is implied 
in the ‘‘Fourth Report of the Commit- 
tee on Economy of Time in Education’”’ 
(Eighteenth Yearbook of the Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II, 1919) in 
which ‘‘Principles of Method’’ based on 
research findings are given for six elemen- 
tary school subjects. In the Foreword the 
chairman of the Committee on the Economy 
of Time in Education refers to the volume 
as ‘‘A Handbook and Guide for Classroom 
Teachers and Supervisors.”’ 

It is encouraging that the need for a com- 
prehensive evaluation, synthesis and inter- 
pretation of the results of research is begin- 
ning to receive explicit mention in our 
literature. In the Educational Research 
Bulletin for September 16, 1936, W. W. 
Charters commented editorially upon the 
need for what he designated as ‘‘an eneyclo- 
pedia of educational research.’’ His edi- 
torial was reprinted in the October—Novem- 

5 L. P. Ayers, School Review, 20: 309, May, 1912. 
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ber number of the Pht Delta Kappan with 
emphatic endorsement by the editor of that 
journal. In ScHOooL AND Socrety for Janu- 
ary 2, 1937, William McAndrew, after 
referring to the fluctuation in school prac- 
tice, says, ‘A real obstacle to intelligent 
change is the absence of codified appraisals 
of different usages. The physician goes to 
his library and finds what has been done for 


an ailment such as is troubling his newest 
patient. The lawyer and engineer have con- 
venient summaries of their whole field. One 


of the greatest needs of education is a cor- 
responding compendium of procedures and 
results.’’ (p. 36.) 

Regardless of the contention of those who 
insist that a science of education is not pos- 
sible, the phrase is widely employed to 
designate a method of dealing with educa- 


To the superficial observer Des Moines 
has little to recommend it. It is just as 
beautiful, or rather just as ugly, as most of 
the smaller American cities. Iowa coal is 
poor, and the smoke plague is probably 
worse than in many other places. I am told 
that spring is very delightful, but I find it 
difficult to believe after a six weeks’ visit 
last winter with the thermometer hardly 
ever rising above zero. Des Moines has 
fewer skyscrapers than most cities of her 
size, thus proving the good sense of her 
people—for where there is every available 
space for building development skyscrapers 
simply become an outrage on nature. And 
there are some beautiful private homes 
which bear witness to the excellent taste 
and artistie sense of their owners. Other- 


wise Des Moines appears to be just an ordi- 
nary middle-sized urban agglomeration, in 
the endless, undulating plains of the Mid- 
dle West. 
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tional problems and a content consisting of 
facts and principles useful in controlling 
future educational experience. Within a 
period of forty years, notable contributions 
have been made to the methods and tech- 
niques of scientific inquiry in education. 
Conclusions reached relative to educational 
questions are determined less by casual ob- 
servation, authority and prejudice, and 
more by systematic observation and critical 
thinking. Some contributions have doubt- 
less been made to the content of a science of 
education, but we have made little progress 
toward the development of a coherent sys- 
tem of laws, principles and general facts. 
A comprehensive evaluation, synthesis and 
interpretation of research findings is im- 
perative for efficiency in building a science 
of education. 
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And yet, I would urge any European 
anxious to understand America to pay a 
visit to Des Moines. Even sophisticated 
New Yorkers might be recommended to 
make such a trip, for they are responsible 
for many of Europe’s misapprehensions 
about the Middle West. In Des Moines 
they will not only come very much closer 
to the real America, the hidden sources of 
strength of the United States, but they will 
find a community with a keen intellectual 
life of its own, an intellectual climate in 
which any European vieux style who is not 
altogether blinded by prejudice can feel at 
home. In this respect Des Moines does not 
differ from other mid-western cities, such 
as Minneapolis. Only sheer ignorance can 
pretend—as unfortunately most Europeans 
and many Americans are pretending—that 
the Middle West is backward, crude, unim- 
aginative. As a European who has traveled 
widely both in Europe and the United 
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States I can state that throughout the Mid- 
dle West I have met with a desire to learn 
and to understand, a determination to form 
one’s own judgment, which compares favor- 
ably with the servile submission to slogans, 
coined by self-appointed leaders, that char- 
acterizes some of the great nations of 
present-day Europe. Why then a visit to 
Des Moines of all the cities west of Chicago 
and east of the Rocky Mountains? 

There are two respects in which the peo- 
ple of Des Moines differ from any other 
community I have had an opportunity of 
studying in the United States. They have 
a much wider knowledge of social, economic 
and international facts than is ordinarily 
found, and above all they have developed a 
habit of thinking together which makes dis- 
cussion in Des Moines a real delight. There 
is little or none of that ‘‘knowing’’ attitude 
of the man who, having read and misunder- 
stood the first two chapters of Karl Marx’s 
standard work, is ready to reform the world. 
Nor is much credence given to the high- 


sounding slogans of the out-and-out reac- 
tionary who attempts to make a virtue of 
his inability to adapt himself to changing 


social and economic circumstances. Issues 
are being raised and faced frankly and 
there is a genuine desire to understand the 
other man’s point of view. In other words, 
democracy in Des Moines is not a sham but 
a reality. 

The reasons for this perhaps unexpected 
phenomenon are not far to seek. Any 
casual visitor to Des Moines may be sur- 
prised to find several of the beautiful school 
buildings of the city lit up at night, or to 
be unable to get a seat in the lunch-room of 
the largest department store on a certain 
day. It is not a sale or even a basketball 
game which is causing the people of Des 
Moines to face the rigors of the Iowa win- 
ter—the Des Moines Public Forums are in 
session. Adult Des Moines is going to 
school again. 

I shall not dwell on the details of pro- 
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gram and organization of this extraordj. 
nary experiment in adult education, initj. 
ated four years ago by Dr. J. W. Studebaker 
with the help of the Carnegie Corporation, 
for they are well known by now throughout 
most of the United States. In Dr. Stude. 
baker’s own words, ‘‘the public forums of 
Des Moines have set a pattern for the 
organization under public school auspices 
of a system of education for adult civic 
literacy, community-wide in its scope, free 
from the taint of propaganda, answerable 
to the people and dedicated to the develop. 
ment of tolerance, understanding, and ¢o. 
operative goodwill among the masses of 
citizens.’"* I am only proposing to give in 
this paper some of my own impressions as 
a resident forum leader, to evaluate what 
I have seen. 

Four years are a very short time in the 
history of a country. Yet, they may mean 
a great deal in a time of rapid change. It 
is perhaps one of the most outstanding re- 
sults of the forum experiment that Des 
Moines realizes the extent of 
through which we are passing. Four years 
of lectures and free discussion of political, 
social and economic problems facing Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world have given 
this mid-Western community not only a 
new sense of civic consciousness, a greater 
understanding of America and the world, 
but they have created a readiness for adap- 
tation which even in fast-moving America 
is rare. Like all agricultural regions, the 
Middle West is fundamentally conservative, 
a conservatism which even the industrializa- 
tion of agriculture has not altogether oblit- 
erated. The conservatism of Des Moines, 
however, is progressive. Its essence 1s 
adaptation with a view to preserving the 


change 


1The aims and workings of Des Moines Publi 
Forums have been admirably set forth in: J. W. 
Studebaker, The American Way, New York and 
London, 1925; and J. W. Studebaker and ©. 5. 
Williams, Education for Democracy, Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1935, No. 17, Washington, 1936. 
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tried values of the old order. In terms of 
the present American scene it means that in 
view of the growing economic and civic 
unity of the United States—a development 
which is beyond the will of man—it is being 
recognized that the country needs a stronger 
national government. This is accepted as a 
fact. All efforts are therefore bent on the 
discovery of ways and means by which es- 
sential individual and state rights can be 
preserved under a strong national govern- 
ment, which of necessity is extending its 
control to ever new fields of life. The atti- 
tude toward the Roosevelt administration 
is critical, but having accepted its basic 
assumption that greater national control is 
necessary if the rights of all the American 
people are to be safeguarded, the criticism 
is on the whole constructive. The impor- 
tance of this evolution of publie opinion 
can not be overrated. It strikes the key- 
note of the America of to-morrow and it 
constitutes the best safeguard against any 
totalitarian attempts, whether from com- 
munism or from fascism. 

This in itself must be a source of real sat- 
isfaction to any European who still holds 
democratic ideals. For if democracy is to 
prevail, America will have to lead the way. 
Poor, fever-ridden Europe alone is not 
strong enough to withstand the onslaught 
of totalitarian ideas, to rescue the values 
she herself has developed, such as individ- 
al liberty and responsibility, from the bog 
f national passions. A successful, a real 
lemocracy in America would not only help 
'0 preserve the democratic traditions of 
any countries on the European continent 
vut would strengthen also the democratic 
‘orees in those countries which at present 
seem to be submerged in collective madness. 

But there is more. If the whole of the 
United States had the same recognition of 
interdependence of nations which I saw 
revealed in many forum discussions, an 
‘important step toward the improvement of 
international interchanges would have been 
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made. America would be helping Europe 
not only in the indirect way described in 
the previous paragraph, but in the resump- 
tion and development of economic relations 
which would benefit both America and the 
world at large. It must not be forgotten 
that the present-day economic crisis is to no 
mean degree responsible for the disastrous 
situation in Europe and most of the diffi- 
culties in America, nor can it be overlooked 
that the tariff policy of the United States 
since the war, her isolated tendencies in the 
economic and political field, have been 
amongst the main causes of our interna- 
tional disintegration. Thus, both in the 
national and in the international field the 
Des Moines achievement augurs well for 
the future. 

The new attitudes in Des Moines are not 
confined to any particular section of the 
community. In 1934 some 70,000 adults 
out of a total population of 144,000 at- 
tended the 570 forums held that year. 
Heads of banks and insurance companies, 
teachers and ministers, day-laborers and 
professional men sat in the same forums 
listening to lecturers from all parts of the 
world, deliberating the issues of the day. 
This is another distinctive element of the 
public forums as conceived in Des Moines. 
Adult education is not a new idea, but only 
too often we find that adult education 
classes are composed of people belonging 
more or less to the same strata of society. 
There are socialist and conservative groups, 
classes for peasants and classes for indus- 
trial workers. Needless to say, this form 
of adult education does not allow for a real 
exchange of experience and of opinion be- 
tween the different classes of society, with 
the result that adult education itself be 
comes a divisive element, and that real 
social integration, the supreme goal of civic 
education, is not achieved. 

It would of course be erroneous to as- 
sume that the public forums are reaching 
all the people they ought to reach or that 
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the various groups of the community are 
equally represented in them. In recent 
years forum attendances have decreased 
somewhat, although last year the total at- 
tendance exceeded that of the year before. 
Such fluctuation of attendance was only to 
be expected. The glamor of newness at- 
tracted many people who emotionally or 
intellectually were unable to submit for any 
length of time to the discipline of commu- 
nity learning and thinking. Also mistakes 
may have been made in presenting subjects 
too academically. But fundamental im- 
provements in the forum policies are now 
making the necessary adaptations to public 
interest. 

A survey has shown that even during the 
first few years of the forum experiment a 
comparatively small percentage of poorer 
members of the community, with only a 
primary education or at best a few years of 
high school, availed themselves of the new 
educational opportunities. This failure 


fully to reach the under-privileged groups 


can not be and is not being taken lightly. 
Special efforts were made last winter to get 
at the unemployed by arranging forum 
meetings in a special room at the Public 
Library of Des Moines, which the unem- 
ployed used to frequent. They were not 
particularly successful. Education must 
be viewed as a continuous process, and as 
long as there are millions of people who 
have never gone beyond the seventh or 
eighth grade, and in poor schools at that, 
it is too much to expect adult education to 
develop as a mass movement. It is signifi- 
eant that Dr. Studebaker, the originator of 
the Des Moines Public Forums, has raised 
the public school level in Des Moines to an 
exceptionally high level. He can rest as- 
sured that as the boys and girls now pass- 
ing through the Des Moines schools reach 
adult age, attendance in the public forums 
will improve. Meanwhile we must console 
ourselves with the idea that now, even in the 
most advanced democracies, probably not 
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more than 10 per cent. of the people hays 
a decisive influence upon the formation of 
public opinion. A large percentage of tha 
group in Des Moines is keeping abreast of 
the evolution of public thought through 
attending the forums. 

The real importance of the Des Moines 
experiment will only become evident jf jt 
should prove possible to extend the forum 
idea to other communities throughout the 
United States. Successful attempts in this 
direction have already been made with the 
help of the Federal Government. At the 
same time it would be fatal to overlook the 
very great difficulties and obstacles in the 
way of a nation-wide program. The sw. 
cess of the Des Moines forums must be par. 
tially ascribed to the existence of a first-rate 
newspaper which is serving a more or less 
homogenous racial group, a community 
which is deeply rooted in the high tradi- 
tions of one of the best consolidated states 
in the Union. Mr. W. W. Waymark, of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune Con- 
pany, is perfectly right when he states in 
a recent letter to Dr. Studebaker that the 
forums ‘‘have probably helped the news. 
papers as much as we have helped them.” 
Nor must the Des Moines library be forgot: 
ten, which offers the forum goers an excep- 
tional selection of judicially chosen books 
on civic and international subjects. 

Finally there is the problem of leader- 
ship. It may well prove to be the most dif- 
ficult problem of all. Public forums 
throughout the United States would, ae 
cording to an estimate of the Office of Edu- 
eation, require some ten thousand forum 
leaders within the next ten years. There 
can be no doubt that these leaders are not 
available at the present time in spite of the 
vast number of unemployed high-school 
and college teachers. A successful forum 
leader must not only have an intimate 
knowledge of the subjects discussed, but he 
must be able to formulate his knowledge 
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and his ideas in such @ way that they will 
be of equal meaning and appeal to college 
sraduates and to day-laborers. This is not 
impossible, for the elements of truth, even 
in the most complicated situations, can be 
presented in a simple way if the issues are 
clearly thought out. Secondary school 
teachers are often inadequate as forum 
leaders because they are too much con- 
cerned with the mechanistic aspects of edu- 
cation, with tests and methods. College 
professors are not necessarily the best 
forum leaders because they tend to be too 
academic. Besides, it is more difficult to 
lecture to a forum group than to a college 
class. Talking to students, it is often pos- 
sible to conceal a lack of clarity in percep- 
tion or understanding under some high- 


ADULT EDUCATION IN WALES 

AccorDING to the London Times, the report on 
adult education, published by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Wales, gives an account of the remark- 
able growth of adult education in the principal- 
ity during the last decade. In 1923 grant-earn- 
ing classes were, with few exceptions, conducted 


by the university colleges. The University of 
Wales now shares its work with three approved 
associations: the Workers’ Edueation Associa- 


tion, the National Council of Musie and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, while Coleg 
Harlech gives opportunities for periods of full- 
time intensive study. There were 592 students 
in 1914; in 1935-36 they numbered 10,246, and 
two thirds of them are in classes run by the 
“approved associations.” 

In 1918 the Commission on University Educa- 
tion in Wales suggested the establishment of a 
University Extension Board, consisting of thirty- 
‘ive members, to supervise the extra-mural activi- 
ties of the university. This board is said to be 
no longer representative of the various bodies 
whose cooperation is essential to the work. The 
same criticism is made of the four joint commit- 
tees responsible to the university for the control 
of the classes within the four areas. 

The duties of these committees have increased 
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sounding Greek word. Forum goers are 
not easily deceived, nor are they under any 
obligation to attend classes. Whether it 
will be possible or advisable to train forum 
leaders in special courses inside or outside 
colleges or universities is an open question. 
I am personally of the opinion that forum 
leaders will probably have to be recruited 
slowly by a method of trial and error. This 
will unfortunately prove the most effective 
check on a too rapid development of public 
forums throughout the United States. 
Whatever difficulties may have to be 
overcome they must not act as a deterrent. 
A light has been kindled in Des Moines. 
Vision, hard work, patience have erected a 
beacon which shows a way—the American 
way, the way of democracy. 


as the work has developed. Their total income 
in 1933-34 was £13,645, to which the Board of 
Education contributed 56 per cent. and the uni- 
versity 30 per cent. Three of them employ two 
full-time tutors, at two of the colleges there is 
also a staff tutor and at Aberystwyth a full-time 
tutor has been appointed to organize work in 
districts where classes hitherto have been few. 
The three-year tutorial class is still, as far as 
the university is concerned, the most important. 
Last year 101 of the 191 classes controlled by 
the university colleges were tutorial classes, but 
they constitute only about one fifth of the work. 
The university extension courses have become 
popular, especially in the Aberystwyth area, 
where half the classes were of this type. The 
board points out that the purpose of this type 
of course is still far from clear and that the part 
it plays in the scheme of adult education is not 
satisfactory. It will be necessary for the Uni- 
versity Extension Board to define and if possible 
coordinate the rdéle which the various kinds of 
classes should take within the general scheme. 
In 1935 there were 1,928 students attending 
three-year tutorial classes, as compared with 
6,920 taking one-year or shorter courses. 

The students in the classes represent almost 
every profession and trade, with a high propor- 
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tion of teachers. Women form about one third 
of the classes, and in the rural areas are re- 
ported to be “almost invariably in the majority.” 
On the other hand, in the industrial areas, in 
classes which offer economies and allied subjects, 
there are no women students. The chief appeal 
of the classes appears to be to the adult between 
the ages of 25 and 50 years. In the rural areas, 
however, the average age is higher; in one class 
it was over 50. Students from 18 to 25 are few, 
and the university is considering how the needs 
of this group may be met. It is suggested that 
as the work has become so large care should be 
taken to see that the students are adequately 
housed. It is recommended that the local edu- 
cation authorities should furnish rooms in se- 
lected schools for adult classes, a method of 
uniting the school with the community which 
deserves full trial. During the last eight years 
201 sessional students, many of whom have been 
students in these classes, have passed through 
Coleg Harlech and some have taken university 


degrees. 


STUDY OF SCHOOL UNITS IN TEN 
STATES 

THE first findings of the Local School Units 
Study, earried on during the last few months 
in ten states, under the direction of the Office 
of Education, with the cooperation of state 
departments of education, have been announced 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

This survey, to determine the possibilities for 
the organization of better schools and for the 
improvement of local public school administra- 
tion through organization of more satisfactory 
local school administrative units, has been con- 
ducted in the states of Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Tennessee. 

There are nearly 40,000 different school units 
in the ten states participating in this project. 
The survey was made under the direction of 
Henry F. Alves, specialist in state school sys- 
tems, and ten state project directors. It shows 
that there are more than 8,650,000 school chil- 
dren in these states and that there are approxi- 
mately 271,000 teachers in nearly 50,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Announcing that state departments of edueca- 
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tion will release complete reports of the resyj 
of the investigation, Commissioner Studebaker 
has called attention to a few significant facts anj 
statistics. 

More than fifty different kinds of schoo} aj. 
ministrative units have been reported by the tey 
states. In one state alone there are approxi- 
mately 12,000 school administrative units, Ap. 
other state reports only 167. Diversity of a4. 
ministration of schools in the several states js 
shown by the fact that one state reports 9) 
per cent. of all its school districts as enrolling 
more than 500 pupils; another that it has 50) 
pupil enrolments in only 2 per cent. of its 
school districts. 

The Local School Units Study points to other 
differences in school administration. One of the 
10 states employs five teachers or fewer in 3) 
per cent. of its school administrative units, while 
another state has five teachers or fewer in 90 per 
cent. of its school districts. From 50 to 75 per 
cent. of the schools in five of the ten states eo- 
operating in this project have only one teacher 

State planning boards, highway, geological, 
map, taxing and finance departments and other 
state agencies have been assisting in carrying on 
this project, with the aid of more than 1,60 re 
lief workers. Each state is now preparing a 
summary report that will evaluate the existing 
educational conditions in terms of 
selected to determine the possibilities for organ- 
izing more satisfactory schools, school atten- 
dance areas and local units of school administra- 
tion. This report will also estimate the costs of 
projected programs and will indicate principles 
and procedures conducive to improvements base 
on findings of the survey. 


criteria, 


APPROPRIATIONS BY THE 10937 LEGIS- 
LATURE FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The Alumni Review of the University of 
North Carolina gives the following report of 
appropriations made by the Legislature for the 
university. 

For maintenance in the biennium 1937-39 the 
1937 General Assembly appropriated $1,453,34 
and $1,445,313, respectively, for the two years 
for the consolidated university. The sum o 
$1,612,559 had been requested for each of these 
two years. 
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The appropriations made follow exactly the 
recommendations of the Budget Commission. 
The principal differences between the amounts 
nested and the amounts appropriated are in 
salaries. A complete restoration of salaries to 
the 1930 level was requested by the university ; 
the 10 per cent. increase recommended by the 
Budget Commission and provided for in the ap- 
propriation of the legislature restores university 
salaries to 93.5 per cent. of the 1930 level. 

In the matter of permanent improvements 
items amounting to $890,500 were appropriated 
for the Consolidated University. At Chapel 
Hill the portion of the total is $434,000. These 
appropriations will be financed by a state bond 
issue, which will provide permanent improve- 
ments also at all state charitable, correctionable 
and educational institutions. 

The $434,000 appropriated at Chapel Hill was 
for specifie purposes as follows: furnishings for 
the new graduate woman’s dormitory now being 
erected as a PWA project $8,000, a new med- 
ical building $200,000, medical clinie annex to 
the infirmary $26,000, extension of heating, 
water and light plant $164,000, renovation of 
Gerrard Hall $6,000, and renovation and im- 
provements of Phillips Hall $30,000. These 
items and other needed projects had accumu- 
lated in a period of nearly a decade during 
which no state appropriation had been made for 
permanent improvements at Chapel Hill. 

The Alumni Review writes: “Obviously the 
university was treated well by the Legislature. 
The university presented its maintenance needs 
for the biennium in no ‘padded’ fashion. The 
sudget Commission, the Governor and the Legis- 
lature all evidenced a genuine desire to comply 
with those needs consistent with revenues avail- 
able. Certainly the evidence is that the people 
ot North Carolina are looking up and in the 
lorward look the university stands high in their 
economy and esteem.” 


req 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
FELLOWSHIPS 
Twenry traveling fellowships have been pro- 
vided by the Pan American Airways System 
under which students will be brought by air 
‘rom Latin Ameriea for a year’s study in the 
American University at Washington, D.C. The 
Program is undertaken in conjunction with the 
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Institute of International Education and the 
Hall of Nations of the American University. 
One student will be brought to the United States 
from each Latin-American republic. 
ported that further scholarships are being ar- 
ranged to aid selected international students in 


It is re- 


paying tuition and living expenses while in the 
United States. 

The students to whom fellowships will be 
awarded will be selected by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. They will receive travel 
privileges to and from the United States over 
the lines of the international air transport sys- 
tem and will be registered in the graduate school 
of the American University for courses in public 
administration, economics, social economy, inter- 
national affairs and political science and history. 
Later it is planned to make available to the 
fellows, through the institute, 
courses in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia 
or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A special committee to work out the plan is 
being organized by the Hall of Nations com- 
mittee in cooperation with the institute and with 
the Pan American Union. 
committee include Juan T. Trippe, president of 
Pan American Airways; Michael J. Doyle, and 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, managing director of the Pan 
American Union. 


post-graduate 


Members of this 


APRIL EXAMINATIONS OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 

On Saturday, April 24, approximately 2,000 
competitors for scholarships offered by a number 
of eastern colleges and universities presented 
themselves for two tests conducted by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. This new 
series of scholarship examinations, consisting of 
a general achievement test and a scholastic apti- 
tude test, was held in over 120 cities and towns. 
In making this announcement, Professor George 
Walker Mullins, of Barnard College, executive 
secretary of the board, expressed his gratification 
at the response accorded this new service. 

From Maine to California the examination 
centers were selected in such a way as to require 
a minimum of travel from the competitor’s home 
to the place of examination. The four largest 
centers, Cambridge, New York, Newark and 
Philadelphia, accounted for nearly half of all 
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the candidates. At many places, such as Alamo- 
gordo, New Mexico, and Wausau, Wisconsin, 
only one boy or girl was tested. Approximately 
ten times as many boys as girls took the exami- 
nations. 

Prior to the inauguration of the scholarship 
tests the participating colleges had awarded their 
scholarships on the basis of school records and 
the results of regular college entrance examina- 
tions given in June. By using the April series 
of examinations, these institutions are able to 
award their scholarships, at least tentatively, in 
May instead of in July, so that the winners of 
the awards can proceed with their arrangements, 
and unsuccessful competitors have more time to 
look elsewhere for assistance. Furthermore, it is 
confidently believed that this new series will con- 
stitute a means of reaching the brilliant students 
in all high schools, no matter how remote. 

The two tests called for no special preparation 
by the competitors. One of them, an aptitude 
test, was designed to provide the scholarship 
committees with information concerning the in- 
tellectual promise of the candidates, the other, a 
general achievement test, was based on prepara- 
tory courses and outside reading. Both tests 


were of the objective type, arranging the candi- 


dates in order of their success. After the tests 
have been rated, the results will be reported to 
the scholarship committees concerned, which in 
turn will notify their candidates of the results. 
Consequently, the competitors will not receive 
from the board reports upon their examinations. 

Although the new examinations were intro- 
duced at the request of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Columbia, the following institutions have 
joined in the experiment, and twenty or thirty 
additionai colleges and universities are expected 
to participate in 1938: Bard College, College of 
Saint Elizabeth, Connecticut College, Lehigh 
University, Radcliffe College, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Sweet Briar College, Temple University, 
the University of Pennsylvania and Wagner Me- 
morial Lutheran College. 

These tests were limited to bona fide appli- 
eants for scholarships and were not open to 
students wishing to fulfil entrance requirements. 


THE NEW YORK CITY MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Ir is expected that schools, colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country will be repre- 
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sented by an attendance of over 4,000 at the 
fifty-ninth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, which will be held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, from 
June 21 to 26. 

Other national library organizations which are 
meeting at the same time are the National Asso. 
ciation of State Libraries, the Special Libraries 
Association, the Association of Law Libraries 
the League of Library Commissions, the Muss 
Library Association and the Bibliographical 
Society. 

Maleolm G. Wyer, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, who is president of the asso. 
ciation, has chosen for the theme of the New 
York conference “Enduring Values.” His pres. 
idential address will be given at the first gen- 
eral session. Other speakers will be: Carl Van 
Doren, literary critic and author; Charles Fer. 
guson, associate editor of Reader’s Digest; Olin 
Downes, music eritic of The New York Times; 
Alvin Johnson, director of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City; Frederic &. 
Melcher, editor of The Publishers’ Weekly; 
Robert Bingham Downs, University of North 
Carolina Library; Milton J. Ferguson, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Ruth Savord, 
Council on Foreign Relations, Incorporated, 
Library, New York City. 

President Guy E. Snavely, of Birminghan- 
Southern College, Alabama, who has recently 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges, and Ralph 
E. Lum, formerly president of the New Jersey 
Bar Association, will be the principal speakers 
at the meeting of the College Library Advisory 
Board. School librarians will hear an address 
on “Remedial Reading” by Bernice E. Leary, 
specialist in elementary education, United States 
Office of Education. Mrs. Mary Peacock Doug- 
las, of the North Carolina State Department oi 
Publie Instruction, Raleigh, is also among the 
speakers. 

Children’s librarians will have an opportunity 
of hearing Mlle. Blanche Weber, Section for 
Children’s Literature, International Bureau 0! 
Education, Geneva, who is coming to America 
especially for this conference. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, of the University of California at Berke 
ley, and Constance Rourke will also speak. Al- 
bert Predeek, librarian of the Technische Hoeb- 
schule, Berlin, will discuss “Recent Trends ™ 
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Scholarly Libraries in Germany” before college 
and reference librarians. 

The announcement of the winner of the John 
Newbery medal, awarded annually for the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s litera- 
‘ure written during the preceding year, will 
be made on June 22 at a meeting of the Section 
for Library Work with Children and that 
evening a dinner will be held in honor of the 
author. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is expected 
to be a guest of the conference. 

Dr. John H. Finley, editor of The New York 
Times and trustee of the New York Public 
Library, will be toastmaster at the annual 
“Friends of Library” luncheon. Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, poet, novelist and eritic, and Judge 
Edwin L. Garvin, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Publie Library, will 
speak, and there will be a radio broadcast from 
London. 

A special program on adult education has 
been prepared, and discussions are planned of 
microphotography, religious books, library co- 
operation with Latin America, periodicals, work 
with the blind and foreign born, salaries and 
employment and problems of college and uni- 
versity libraries. 

RESIGNATION OF THE PRINCIPAL AND 


VICE-CHANCELLOR OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 


The Montreal Star reports that notice of the 
resignation of Arthur Eustace Morgan, principal 
and vice-chancellor of MeGill University, was 
given to members of the University Senate on 
April 27 by the board of governors of the univer- 
sity. The resignation will take effect on May 31. 

The texts of two letters, one from Principal 
Morgan to Sir Edward Beatty, chancellor, and 
the other a reply from Sir Edward, were made 
public following the meeting of the senate. 

From Principal Morgan to the chancellor: 


Por some time it has been apparent that you and 
other members of the Board of Governors did not 
see eye to eye with me in regard to the relation of 
the Principalship to the Governors. 
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We have had several talks on the subject during 
the past year and it now seems clear to me that it 
would be in the best interests of the University for 
me to ask you to convey to the Board my request 
to be relieved of my office from the 3lst May next. 
I gather from you that this course would be accept- 
able to the Board. 


From Sir Edward W. Beatty to Principal 
Morgan: 


I received your letter of April 17th, conveying 
your request that the Board of Governors should 
relieve you of your office from May 31st next. 

Your letter was considered at a special meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Board on the 
21st instant, and your resignation was accepted 
effective May 31st. 

The Committee regret the necessity of this course 
on their part, but the action you have taken is in 
accordance with their views as communicated to you 
in our interviews. 

The Committee have asked me to convey to you 
their best wishes for a successful continuation of 
your work in education. 


Principal Morgan went to McGill University 
from Hull, England, where he became principal 
of University College in 1926. He was installed 
as principal of McGill University on October 5, 
1935. His work at the university has been in 
large measure a continuation of the policy of 
retrenchment begun by the board of governors. 
Measures of economy were extended and a de- 
termined effort made to cut the annual deficit. 

One of his particular interests has been the 
planning and erection of the Douglas Hall of 
Residence, the first university building to provide 
living quarters for men students. This is to be 
opened to students in September. 

Dr. Morgan was born in England in 1886. 
He was educated privately and afterwards en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin. He successively 
held appointments at the University of Bristol, 
University College, Exeter, and during the war 
served with the R.F.A. as captain. Appoint- 
ment after the war to the staff of the University 
of Sheffield was followed by a lecturing tour of 
universities and colleges of the United States. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CLarence A. DyKsrra took up his work Frank in January, Dean George C. Sellery has 


as president of the University of Wisconsin on 
Since the retirement of Dr. Glenn 


May 1. 


been acting president. 
Dr. Frank L. WEAR, alumnus and formerly 
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field secretary, was on April 22 formally in- 
stalled as president of Trinity University, 
Waxahachie, The subject of his in- 
augural address was “The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege and Delegates were 
present from approximately seventy-five edu- 


Texas. 
Its Environment.” 


cational institutions. 


Dr. Gorpon KritH CHALMERS, president of 
Rockford College, Illinois, was elected to the 
presidency of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
at a meeting of the trustees on May 3. Dr. 
Chalmers will Dr. William Foster 
Peirce, who will retire on July 1 after serving 
as president for forty-one years. 


succeed 


Dr. Gordon G. SINGLETON, head of the School 
of Education at Mercer University, Macon, Ga., 
has been elected to sueceed Dr. John Crumpton 
Hardy as president of Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. Dr. Hardy, who celebrated 
on April 20 his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
president of the college, has been elected presi- 
dent emeritus. Before becoming president of 
the college, he was president for thirteen years 
of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Starksville and was previously for 
nine years superintendent of schools in Jackson, 
Miss. 

Dr. Rurus EK. CLEMENT, dean of the Louis- 
ville Municipal College for Negroes, has been 
elected president of Atlanta University to suc- 
eeed Dr. John Hope, who died in February, 
1936. Before going to Louisville he was pro- 
fessor of history and government and later dean 
of his alma mater, Livingstone College. 


Miss MARGUERITE WoopworTH, now dean of 
women at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., has 
been appointed dean of women at Oberlin Col- 
lege. She succeeds Dr. Mildred McAfee, who 
resigned last spring to become president of 
Wellesley College. 


L. Forrest F Ree, a charter member of the 
faculty of Hofstra College of New York Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean of men at Western 
Maryland College at Westminster. 


Dr. A. Rex JOHNSON, professor of marketing 
at Brigham Young University, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established position of dean 


of men. 
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At Amherst College, Professor Arthur 4 
Baxter, of the department of Romance |g). 
guages, will retire at his own request at the enj 
of the academic year. Ralph A. Beebe has bee 
promoted from associate professor to professo: 
of chemistry, and Charles W. Cole, from agg. 
ciate professor to the George D. Olds professor. 
ship of economies. George W. Bain has bee, 
promoted from assistant to associate professo: 
of mineralogy and geology. New appointments 
to the college faculty include Henry N, Parsley. 
assistant director of religious activities, and 
Lester V. Chandler, assistant professor of eco. 
nomics. 

Miss Maen HEren, in honor of thirty years’ 
service as a member of the department of mathe. 
matics of Knox College, has been appointed to 
the Henry M. Hitchcock chair of mathematics, 


C. M. Hanson, assistant professor of educa. 
tion at Knox College, has been promoted to a 
full professorship. 


Dr. OruiE M. CLEM, superintendent of schools 
at Owego, New York, will teach during the com- 
ing summer session at New York University. 
Dr. Clem was for ten years professor of secon 
dary education at Syracuse University. He ha: 
been superintendent of schools in Owego for the 
last three years. 

IrviNG F. Pearson, county superintendent o! 
schools for Winnebago County for the past ten 
years, has been appointed to succeed Dr. W. W. 
Ankenbrand, superintendent of schools at Rock- 
ford, Ill. Dr. Ankenbrand was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Yonkers, N. Y, 
where he expects to take office in August. 


Dr. A. B. Burts, chancellor of the University 
of Mississippi, was elected president of the 
Mississippi Association of Colleges at the an- 
nual meeting at Jackson on April 29. Dr. B. L. 
Parkinson, president of the Mississippi State 
College for Women, was elected vice-president, 
and Miss Janet MeDonald, of Hinds Junior Col- 
lege, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. T. S. Painter, professor of zoology, and 
Dr. Killis Campbell, professor of English, 3! 
the University of Texas, have been elected ad- 
visory members of the Richmond Bicentennial 
Commission. Dr. Painter and Dr. Campbell 
will be liaison officers at the university during 
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the Richmond Bicentennial period from April 
3) to September 12. 


Dr. R. B. von KiernSmip, president of the 
University of Southern California, has been 
made a member of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor for the coming year. 


|. L. SHARFMAN, chairman of the division of 
economics at the University of Michigan, has 
been selected as one of the three members of 
an emergency board appointed by President 
Roosevelt on April 26, under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, to investigate the dis- 
putes leading to the rail-strike situation, in- 
cluding the demands made by the International 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees and the dispute between the brotherhood 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ejation. 

Sir Harry Linpsay, director of the Imperial 
Institute, has been nominated as president of the 
Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux, for the year 1937-38. The asso- 
ciation will hold its fourteenth annual confer- 
ence at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
during the week-end beginning on September 24. 


Tue citizens of Redlands, Calif., on the eve- 
ning of May 5 gave a dinner to Dr. Clarence 
Howe Thurber, honoring him for “the distinetive 
achievements at the University of Redlands dur- 
ing the four years of his administration and for 
his contribution to ereative higher education 
through his leadership in putting into effect the 
Developmental Redlands Program.” Dr. Thur- 
ber will retire from the presidency of the uni- 
versity on June 30. 


Dean AND Mrs. WiLL Grant CHAMBERS were 
the guests of honor at a banquet on April 26 
Dean Chambers will re- 
ure with the title of dean emeritus in July after 
sixteen years of service to the Pennsylvania 
State College and fifty years affiliation with the 
profession of teaching. He was presented with 
4 memorial volume eontaining a biography. 


given by their friends. 


Av the annual convoeation of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y., Professor George P. 
Vowan, of the department of mathematies, re- 
ceived the president’s medal in honor of his ser- 
vice of twenty-five years. The Very Rev. Ed- 
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ward J. Walsh, president of the university, made 
the presentation. 


A DINNER in recognition of his twenty-five 
years of service in the schools of Roselle Park, 
N. J., was given on April 9 by the Board of 
Education in honor of Supervising Principal 
Elmer F. Smith. 


The Detroit Educational News reports that 
Dr. Frank Cody, superintendent of the schools 
of Detroit and president of Wayne University, 
“not only won the election for member to the 
State Board of Edueation to succeed himself, but 
led the entire Republican ticket in the State of 
Michigan.” Dr. Cody will begin his twenty- 
fourth year as member of the board on July 1. 


In recognition of his “distinguished services 
in the advancement of Polish literature, language 
and general culture,” Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, of 
the department of East European languages, 
Columbia University, on May 1 received the 
Officer’s Cross of the Order Polonia from Syl- 
vestre Gruszka, Polish Consul General. 


THE Royal Society of Canada has awarded the 
Lorne Pierce Medal for literature to Dr. Stephen 
Leacock, until recently head of the department 
of economies of McGill University; the Flavelle 
Medal for science to Dr. Frank D. Adams, dean 
emeritus of the faculty of applied seience of 
McGill University, and the Tyrell Medal for his- 
tory to Aegidius Fauteux, librarian of the 
Montreal Public Library. 


Dr. CLARENCE J. TurcCK, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
general director of educational work for the 
Presbyterian Church, will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the University of Arkansas on 
June 8. 


DorotHy THompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), 
author and journalist, will give the address at 
the sixty-sixth commencement of Syracuse Uni- 
versity on May 31. 


Dr. José OrtTeGA y Gasset, professor of 
philosophy and literature at the University of 
Madrid, who was expected to give the Godkin 
lectures at Harvard University this month, has 
sent word that because of illness he will be un- 
able to come. He has lived in France since the 
outbreak of the Spanish civil war. 


PRESIDENT MARION Epwarps Park, of Bryn 
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Mawr College, will be the commencement speaker 
at Connecticut College, New London, on June 15. 
The baccalaureate sermon will be given by Dr. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, of the Yale Divinity 
School. 


Dr. WituiAM §. Learnep, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York. City, will give the Graduate School 
convocation address at Brown University on 
June 19. His subject will be “The Making of a 
Scholar.” 


In connection with his assignment in pro- 
ducing within the next two years a book on 
higher education under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, Robert L. 
Kelly has chosen the Claremont Colleges, Cali- 
fornia, as his initial headquarters. He will con- 
duct a seminar there on selected problems in 
college administration and teaching during the 
second semester of the academic year 1937-38. 
He has also accepted an invitation to take a 
place on the program of the biennial conference 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions to be held in Tokyo during the first week 
of August, after which he will make a short 
visit to some of the universities in Japan and 
China which have developed largely under 
American influence. 

Funps are being collected for a loan-scholar- 
ship fund to be established at the University of 
Southern California to honor the memory of 
Dr. Frank C. Touton, lately vice-president of 
the university. Dr. A. §S. Raubenheimer is 
chairman of the committee and F. B. Watt, 
secretary-treasurer. Other members are: Dr. 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent of Los Angeles 
city schools; Dr. William B. Munro, California 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Earle R. Hedrick, 
provost of the University of California at Los 
Angeles; Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia 
University, and Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, assis- 
tant state superintendent of public instruction. 

Dr. Ropert Heywoop FeErNnap, dean of the 
Towne Scientific School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, died on April 24, at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

Proressor Puitip ScHuYLER ALLEN, pro- 
fessor of German at the University of Chicago, 
with which he had been connected since 1893, 
died on April 27. He was sixty-five years old. 
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Witu1AM ERwIN Cates, principal of the Long 
Branch Senior High School since 1926, dicj 
suddenly on April 24 at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 


THE twelfth annual meeting of the Americay 
Association for Adult Education, which will he 
held from May 17 to 20 at Skytop Lodge, Penn. 
sylvania, in the Pocono Mountains, will be de. 
voted largely to informal discussion of topics 
such as “The Social Significance of Adult Edp. 
cation,” “A Working Philosophy of Adult Edy. 
cation” and “Adult Education as a Basis fo; 
Democracy.” Leaders of the movement who will 
address the sessions and participate in the dis. 
cussions are Alvin Johnson, chairman of the as- 
sociation ; Everett Dean Martin, president of the 
association; Harry A. Overstreet and Lyman 
Bryson, members of the executive board of the 
association. The meeting is limited to member 
of the association and their families and to 
guests bearing invitations issued by the ass- 
ciation. 


THE School Public Relations Association wil! 
hold three meetings on problems of school pub- 
licity in Detroit on June 26 and 27, the Saturday 
and Sunday before the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Radio programs, 
movie-making, publicity planning, problems o! 
lay-out and the making of pictographs will be 
discussed. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
Journal of the association, will make an address 
at the banquet on “Honoring Educational Lead- 
ers as School Interpretation.” The School Pub- 
lie Relations Association is an organization of 
the men and women professionally employed in 
school interpretation. Since its organization two 
years ago, it has held meetings twice a year and 
has organized an exchange of publicity materials 
among school systems and local and state teach- 
ers’ associations. Laurence B. Johnson, field 
secretary of the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association, is president, and Courtney Monsen, 
secretary of the Pasadena Board of Education, 
is secretary-treasurer. 


THE eighth annual School Administrators Con- 
ference will be held at George Peabody Colleg®, 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 10, 11 and 12. The 
general subject of the meeting will be “New 
Administrative Philosophies for Schools in 4 


New Social Order.” Superintendent Nicholas 
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Bauer, of New Orleans, will be the principal 
speaker at the closing banquet on the night of 
June 12. Those who will deliver the main ad- 
dresses include: Dr. E. W. Knight, University 
of North Carolina; Superintendent J. A. True, 
Council Bluffs, lowa; Mrs. L. W. Hughes, presi- 
dent, Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ors, Arlington, Tennessee; Dr. William H. Bris- 
tow, general secretary, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C.; Su- 
perintendent Edward D. Roberts, Cincinnati ; 
State Superintendent Clyde A. Erwin, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mopern educational problems raised by the 
progressive schools, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the adult education movement will be 
discussed in three conferences during June and 
July at the Harvard Summer School. The adult 
edueation conference will consist of a series of 
six free publie leetures and discussions to be held 
between July 12 and 29. Speakers will include 
Professor Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Eduard C. Lindeman, of 
the New School for Social Work, New York; 
Harold Benjamin, director of the center for con- 
tinuation study of the University of Minnesota; 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard Graduate 
School of Edueation; Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather, director of the Harvard Summer School, 
and Professor Harry A. Overstreet, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. A six-day con- 
ference on “Progressive Edueation and the Sec- 
ondary School” will be held from June 28 to 
July 3 by Harvard University and the Progres- 
sive Edueation Association. The program is in 
charge of Dr. Warren C. Seyfert, of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. A two- 
week conference beginning on July 12 on the 
educational possibilities of the CCC camps will 
consider matters of vocational and school gui- 
dance for members of the corps and methods of 
teaching and of measuring achievement. 
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Four regional conferences under the auspices 
of the Association of American Colleges have 
been arranged for the months of October and 
November. The first, which will be the twelfth 
in the series of association regional conferences, 
will be held in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on October 
22 and 23, with President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, of Vassar College, as chairman of the 
local committee. President Remsen D. Bird, of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, will act as 
chairman of the conference to be held for Cali- 
fornia colleges on October 28 and 29. The ecol- 
leges of Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana are 
being invited to a conference to be held at Dallas 
on November 1 and 2, with Dean E. D. Jennings, 
of the Southern Methodist University, as chair- 
man of the local committee. The fifteenth con- 
ference in the series, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Wyatt W. Hale, of Birmingham-Southern 
College, will be held at Birmingham on Novem- 
ber 3 and 4. To this conference colleges in 
Alabama and adjacent states are invited. Fol- 
lowing the custom of the past few years, the 
American Association of University Professors 
is cooperating in the programs of these con- 
ferences. 


THE sum of $451,245 in gifts and pledges has 
been received toward the $4,500,000 expansion 
program planned by Barnard College for its 
fiftieth anniversary, to be celebrated in 1939. 
This sum ineludes an appropriation of $100,000 
from the Milbank Memorial Fund, established 
by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson 
for health education. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Henry Preirrer, of New York 
City, have made a gift of $100,000 to Tilton 
College, New Hampshire, for a new dormitory 
for the junior college. Ground will be broken 
immediately so that the building may be occu- 
pied in the fall of 1938. A bequest of $15,000 
has also been received from the estate of Agnes 
M. Lindsay, of Bridgewater, N. H., for the en- 
dowment of special scholarships. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CHANGING THE TREND IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Arrer an absence of some time from college 
faculty meetings, committees on curricula and 


the discussions of departmental problems; while 
on a vacation in Florida, far away from any 
institutional influence, we discussed at length the 


needs of the college student. The present state 
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of American education, as viewed from the col- 
lege, we have attempted to set forth in the fol- 


lowing paragraphs. We believe our statements 


are correct and that the conclusions are impor- 
tant. 

(1) Edueation in America has assumed an 
importance that commands greater consideration 


than ever before. Thirty million of our youth 
are now in schools, colleges and universities. 
Three thousand million dollars, 5 per cent. of 
our national income, is being spent for educa- 
tion. We are paying enough to secure thor- 
oughly good results. 

(2) Larger costs ahead can be reasonably 
expected. 

(3) In many quarters we hear expressions of 
dissatisfaction with our present education. 

(4) During the past fifty years, while school 
and college attendance has grown rapidly, re- 
search has enormously multiplied the scope of 
our knowledge. It has become more and more 
a problem what facts to teach. Also our knowl- 
edge is changing more rapidly than ever before. 
Especially in the fields of science, pure and ap- 
plied, the accumulation of knowledge has been 
very great; and we find much of this knowledge 
decreases in value or ceases to be of value as time 
passes. We are confronted with an almost im- 
possible task of selecting the facts in each field 
which a student should learn and in deciding 
By far too much 
of the teaching in college and university consists 
in requiring the student to repeat back to the 


what fields he should study. 


instruetor, orally or in writing, the contents of 
books or lectures. Relatively little thinking is 
called for. 

(5) In the present day, all economie, social 
and political ideas are changing. Factual edu- 
cation does not fit our young people to appraise 
accurately the fallacious arguments of dema- 
A new 
kind of training better fitted to the present day 


gogues and unscrupulous politicians. 


is needed to stabilize our nation, our government 
and our economic well-being. Better ability to 
think is indicated. 

Our increasingly complicated civilization is 
pressing our people with dangers of unemploy- 
ment, loss of employment with advancing years, 


low prices for agricultural products, high prices 
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for manufactured products, loss of internationa| 
trade, new forms of government in differen: 
parts of the world. All these encourage dems. 
gogues to devise false or inadequate plans fo; 
relief. It requires a citizenry trained in straight, 
clear thinking to maintain a sound economic and 
political system. 

(6) It is more important than ever before fo, 
vocational success that farmers, merchants, those 
engaged in the industries, mining and transpor. 
tation, know how to think clearly and soundly, 

(7) At a time when our opportunities are 
widened by the automobile, radio, airplane, talk. 
ing pictures, cheap travel by trains and ships, 
libraries, ete., we are confused and distraught, 
Sound thinking and good judgment on the part 
of our people as a whole could give us, as a 
people, a much richer and more contented life. 

(8) At present we are doing a fairly good job 
in teaching exact thinking in mathematics, in 
engineering and in certain other sciences. 

(9) Very little definite effort is made to train 
youth in judgment, thinking, i.e., in weighing 
evidence pro and con; in choosing on good evi 
dence the wisest course; in forming sound judg- 
ments. 

(10) Even in the fields of economies, sociol- 
ogy and government in which judgment is most 
essential, most of the time in the classroom 1s 
given to teaching facts and theories; and the 
classes generally accept the teachers’ judgments 
without having a chance to exercise their own 

(11) In a few fields some creative thinking 
is taught; but usually this is in courses not gen- 
erally taken, such as architectural design, land- 
scape architecture, advanced English creative 
writing, art composition, ete. 

Vastly more young people are capable 0! 
creative thinking than are taught how to think 
creatively. Creative thinking is not confined to 
art, music and literature, but it is fundamental 
to nearly all occupations. It is the thinking 
involved in the planning required in all fields; 
it is invention; it is the essence of originality 
and initiative, of ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
It is the decisive factor of efficiency and success 
in nearly every field of human activity. 

In its highest forms it commands the este 
and admiration of humanity in art, sculpture, 


m 

















musie and literature; but it commands also the 
highest recompense in all lines of endeavor. 
\Vhile in its highest forms it commands the 
vreatest recognition, it is also true that it is the 
jecisive factor of efficiency and success in all 
fields and at all levels. 

(12) If the main drive in all courses at the 
hivh-school and eollege levels were aimed at 
‘ogehing students to think, and if curricula were 
‘ened to insure a reasonable minimum of 


desig 

training in exact judgment and creative think- 
the factual content of education by 30 or 40 per 
nt. to make place for training in thought. 

(13) Every one recognizes the necessity now 
and always of teaching facts and of insisting 
that students acquire information. We must 
have knowledge not only to use, but with which 
to think. However, it is now much more impor- 
tant to know how and where to find facts, than 
to memorize them. 

(14) As we certainly face a further large 
increase in enrolment in high schools, colleges 
and universities, we hear more frequently ex- 
pressions of concern lest we have an overproduc- 
tion of educated people. We have now enough 

perhaps too many—college-trained men and 
women who have acquired facts, who know fairly 
well certain seetions of knowledge. We require 
a certain number of people with such training, 
but we certainly ean become overstocked with 
young people merely equipped with facts. On 
the other hand, we ean not have too many people 
trained to think, and to think correctly. The 
farm, the factory and the business places are 
sadly lacking in thinkers; and if we ean so alter 
the objectives of our colleges and universities as 
to shift the emphasis from the acquiring of 
knowledge to thinking, we can have no over- 
production of edueated men and women. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At the present time the greatest advances open 
‘o education above the junior high school are: 

Mirst, in changing the emphasis from impart- 
ig and drilling in faets and theories to instruct- 
ing and giving exercise in thinking—to training 
exact Judgment and creative thinking. 

Second, in so altering the content of education 
as to give more of really fundamental and less 
it minutely detailed knowledge of how to live. 
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A number of institutions adequately financed 
should apparently develop curricula along these 
lines leading the way into a new type of educa- 
tion for the youth of America. 
R. M. Hugues 
W. H. Lance.or 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


STIMULATING DISCUSSION IN COL- 
LEGE CLASSES 
WHo Is RESPONSIBLE FOR LEARNING? 

THERE is wide-spread and genuine concern in 
higher institutions of learning over the careless 
attitude of the undergraduate toward his work. 
In the large classes which are common nowadays, 
this indifference is especially disturbing. Sub- 
stantial numbers of students come to the lecture 
room without having “cracked a book.” Cour- 
teously they fix their eyes upon the instructor 
and relax and wait. Memories of the last dance 
or visions of the next keep their minds awake. 
The class hour, they seem to say, is not theirs: 
it belongs to the instructor. Sitting passively 
is their part, talking to the end of the hour is his. 
Occasionally a story or the college band outside 
the window breaks the tedium. As for learning, 
the grinds will attend to that. The bell will soon 
ring anyway, and the sooner, the better. 

The situation thus briefly sketched is one in 
which students have not accepted responsibility 
for their own learning. Numerous factors have 
contributed to this state of affairs, but with one 
only are we here concerned—with the fact, 
namely, that all that the students are really 
asked to do in innumerable classrooms is to sit 
still and listen quietly. Any effort, therefore, to 
thrust upon the members of a class the task of 
educating themselves would appear to be a move 
in the right direction. 

This is the object of the technique of classroom 
work which is described below. It is, essentially, 
a way of giving substantial responsibility for the 
conduct of the recitation to the students by 
organizing a large class into small seminars. It 
can be done in any lecture room with movable 
seats, by any instructor, in any subject which 
offers problems that challenge discussion. After 
describing the procedure briefly a short report 
will be given of the writer’s experience with it 
over a period of years in classes in psychology 
and the attitudes towards it of his students. 
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ORGANIZING SEMINAR GROUPS 


A seminar or discussion group consists best, 
in the writer’s experience, of eight members. 
The fifty or seventy students of both sexes ordi- 
narily enrolled in a class are seated alphabeti- 
cally. A middle aisle divides each lecture room 
into right and left sides. Movable chairs are 
arranged in six or nine straight rows across the 
room. Eight chairs are in a row, four on each 
side. The groups are formed, on each side of 
the room separately, by having the students in 
the odd-numbered rows turn about and face 
those in the even rows. In a class of sixty-four 
students eight seminars, four on each side of 
the room, will be made in this way. Ordinarily 
a seminar will continue its existence throughout 
the semester. 

In each seminar a chairman or leader is se- 
lected. The first leader is usually a volunteer, 
though he may be appointed. After having seen 
the group at work he selects the most promising 
participant to lead next time. The second leader 
selects the third, ete. The names of the leaders 
are listed on the instructor’s record book to 
impress upon them the seriousness of responsi- 
bility. 

Most of the members of a seminar are both 
able and trustworthy. Any group, on the other 
hand, may include one or more indifferent, in- 
capable or irresponsible members. If one of 
these is selected to lead, the group is in for a 
dull or futile session. If they learn little subject- 
matter on such oceasions they do learn how 
stupid it is to choose incompetent leaders. The 
first leaders are usually the best. Asking each 
of these to serve twice gives them extra training 
and brings the end of the semester before the 
irresponsible have been called. The same pur- 
pose can be served by appointing the best of the 
first two or three leaders as a permanent chair- 
man whose chief duty is to select competent 
leaders in the future. Discussing with the lead- 
ers beforehand a few of the simple skills of 
group leadership substantially improves their 
service. 

The material to be discussed by the seminars 
is assigned at the previous meeting of the class. 
It may consist of exercises, questions or prob- 
lems in manuals or text-books, where these are 
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interesting enough. Or it may consist of prob. 
lems prepared by the instructor and distribute, 
to all on mimeographed sheets. The success of 
a discussion, needless to say, depends very 
largely on the provision of issues which strike 
the students as genuine and significant. Durine 
the hour the instructor holds himself at the eal 
of any leader to discuss questions on which 
irreconcilable differences have appeared. Dy. 
ing a semester six to ten seminar discussions 
may be held in a class meeting three times , 
week. 


ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 


The educational worth of a classroom proce. 
dure is determined in considerable part by the 
attitudes of the students. This was ascertained 
by asking 387 members of eight class sections, 
that had had some months of experience with 
the seminar plan in the years 1933 and 1936, 
for written but unsigned answers to a number 
of questions. 

The great majority of the students (88 per 
cent.) voted for the continuance of the plan. 
Seventy-seven per cent. said it was more inter- 
esting than the ordinary recitation. Highty-six 
per cent. reported that they “put out” more dw 
ing the class hour. Only 59 per cent., however, 
reported more industrious effort in preparation 
for such lessons. In general, the attitudes of the 
several classes in educational psychology were 
somewhat more favorable than those of the 
classes in general psychology. A greater aver- 
age academic maturity, on the part of the former 
classes, their selection by professional interest 
and the fact that their discussion material was 
more engaging probably accounts for their supe- 
riority. 

The scholarship of a student appears to exert 
no influence on his attitude toward the seminar 
procedure. A tabulation of 254 other papers t0 
which the names were signed showed that ap- 
proximately the same high percentages (34, 85 
and 89 per cent.) of the students who made “A” 
or “B” (excellent), “C” (average) and “D,” 
“E” and “F” (poor or failing) grades voted for 
continued use of the plan. 


ADVANTAGES REPORTED BY STUDENTS 


Why the students endorsed the seminar plat 
was ascertained by digesting the reports of ad- 
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vantages as given by 86 students in two classes 
in educational psychology. Two hundred and 
ffty-three statements concerning values were 
en The advantage most frequently reported 
was a tendency to more active work. They made 
more diligent preparation in order to argue well 
or to make a good showing in the seminar. A 
socially stimulated alertness or thoroughness 
aided the memory. The main ideas were applied 
to their own experience more persistently, caus- 
ing such ideas to be understood, “to stick” better. 
The monotony of the ordinary routine was 
broken by a more interesting and natural situa- 
tion. 

A greater illumination of the subject-matter 
was mentioned almost as frequently. Disagree- 
ment, conflict of ideas and new points of view 
from others stimulated thought. They were able 
to concentrate and clear up their minds on im- 
portant or diffieult questions. Frequently men- 
tioned also was a greater participation in the 
recitation. Those who were timid before the 
entire class felt less self-conscious and more free 
to speak in the smaller group. There was plenty 
of time for every one to have a chance, they said. 

Smaller numbers mentioned training in impor- 
tant social skills, such as cooperation, self- 
expression and emotional control. Quite a 
number felt that they had made interesting 
friends and aequaintanees. A few expressed the 
opinion that it gave the teacher a chance to 
make significant observations of the work, prog- 
ress and personality of the students—in which 
they were not wrong. 

A special aspect of the question of advantages 
is that concerned with training in leadership. 
Sixty-eight of the students, whose reports of 
advantages were digested, had served as leaders. 
Almost all these were strongly impressed with 
the usefulness of praetice in planning and direct- 
They had, they said, to outline 
their plans beforehand, hold the group to the 
subject, keep up with what was said, utilize the 
more capable ones, get the bashful to talk, reeon- 
cile views and see that the big ideas were empha- 
sed. While struggling with the unprepared, 
listless and uninterested they “learned a lot 
about human nature.” They were “on the spot” 
and felt responsible. Suecess helped them over- 
come fears and gave them new interest in the 


ing discussion. 
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work. Most of them made better preparation 
because they wanted to know more than anybody 
else. 


WEAKNESSES 


The experienced teacher will not expect any 
procedure to work successfully every time or 
with all students. Critical comments from the 
latter, on the other hand, will point out short- 
comings which effort intelligently applied may 
reduce. With this possibility in mind it is 
profitable briefly to examine 163 statements 
concerning weaknesses of the seminar plan which 
were made by the 86 students above mentioned. 

Most frequently reported was poor coopera- 
tion on the part of some members who “had 
nothing to say,” “chatted idly” or were too 
vehement or too stupid. Some, who made no 
preparation because they thought the teacher 
would not find out, made a nuisance of them- 
selves, they were “bums” or “slackers.” Inade- 
quate leadership was scored also. Leaders some- 
times came unprepared, had no plan, talked too 
much or did not know enough psychology. 
These difficulties can not be escaped entirely 
under any system of instruction, and it may be a 
good thing for the students themselves to wrestle 
with such problems occasionally. 

Other weaknesses are attributable, in part at 
least, to the immaturity of youth. A number 
complained of a tendency for the discussion to 
get off the subject, neglect facts in the text, and 
“degenerate into a bull session.” Erroneous 
conelusions were likely to be drawn, it was 
feared, when disagreements were not settled, 
questions were not definitely answered, and 
some main points were missed. Risks of this 
nature can not be wholly avoided when young 
people attempt to do something for themselves. 

In addition to these there were a few com- 
plaints about the noisiness of the room, the time 
available, dullness of questions, ete. 


CONCLUSION 


Dividing a large class into small seminar 
groups for the discussion of challenging ques- 
tions appears, from the evidence above submit- 
ted, to be a practicable plan of evoking a more 
vigorous attitude on the part of students. Most 
of the students wanted to continue its use: many 
more times they mentioned advantages than dis- 
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advantages in commenting on it. Some of the 
weaknesses complained of can surely be over- 
come by experienced teachers. Training the 
leaders more will help a great deal. The devel- 
opment of skill in the discussion of intellectual 
questions is no less worthy an object of instruc- 
tion than the acquisition of knowledge. The 
more college teachers find it possible to induce 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE RURAL 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


THE employment of competent teachers in 
rural schoo] areas is the single outstanding re- 
sponsibility of the rural school director. The 
purchase of equipment, the upkeep of plant and 
the hundred and one other details in connection 
with keeping rural schools open are important, 
but second in importance to complete coopera- 
tion with the superintendent of schools in the 
matter of selecting teachers. The pupils and 
the teacher make the school. There is a general 
agreement that no matter how elaborate the 
school building is or how adequate the school 
equipment may be, unless there is a competent 
teacher, there can not be a good school. The 
improvement of the education of children in the 
rural areas is dependent almost entirely on the 
quality of instruction; the quality of instruction 
is directly related to the type of teachers em- 
ployed in the schools. 

As an illustration of what can be done to im- 
prove the quality of instructional service in rural 
areas, the results of the interesting experiment 
carried on in Pennsylvania during the past fif- 
teen years are briefly presented. A fourth-class 
school district in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is an area of less than 5,000 population. 
The schools in such an area fall under the juris- 
diction of a county superintendent. School dis- 
tricts of the third class, which do not desire to 
elect a superintendent, but employ instead a 
supervising principal, also fall under the super- 
vision of the county superintendent. In Penn- 
sylvania, for the school year 1935-36, 29,334 
teachers were under the supervision of county 
superintendents. The status of the education of 
teachers in these rural districts of Pennsylvania 
is peculiarly worthy of attention at this time 
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the students to accept responsibility for learning 
the more learning there will be. A stimulating 
social situation encourages energetic attitudes 
It may not be too much to hope to make the 
activities of the classroom sometimes almost 4s 
interesting as those of the campus. 

Pavt W. Terry 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 






because of the wide-spread effort being made in 
the United States to enact social legislation 
which looks forward to the improvement of the 
social conditions, not only of the teachers in 
these areas, but of the educational opportunities 
for the children. 

The consistent advancement of the level of 
preparation of more than 29,000 teachers is jj- 
lustrative of the loyalty and self-sacrifice of a 
large army of teachers employed at unbelievably 
low salaries and under trying tenure conditions, 
Teachers under the supervision of county super- 
intendents in third- and fourth-elass school dis- 
tricts are continually confronted with problems 
of living conditions which do not trouble teach- 
ers in urban areas. The difficulty of transporta- 
tion, the inaccessibility of institutions of higher 
learning and the limited social and cultural op- 
portunities still further complicate the situation. 
Salary increments are generally unknown; the 
teachers in a large number of eases receive the 
minimum of $800 prescribed by law. This is 
typical of the situation in rural areas through- 
out the United States. 

While school districts like Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh present better employment condi- 
tions, security of tenure, social and educational 
opportunities, together with higher salaries, the 
percentage of college graduates employed is only 
36.2; in the fourth-class districts the correspond. 
ing figure is 33.3. It is reasonable to assume 
that, under the favorable conditions existing 10 
the first-class school districts, all teachers will 
have completed the more extended education 
within the near future or at least all new ¢- 
trants will be required to have or complete 10 
service four years of post-secondary education. 

In districts of the second class, representing 
population areas of 30,000 to 50,000, 42.2 per 
cent. of the teachers are college graduates. 
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In third-class school districts, representing 
population areas of 5,000 to 30,000, where, in 
many instances, the best employment conditions 
prevail, the highest percentage of college gradu- 
ates of the four types of school districts in Penn- 
cylvania is observable. In these districts, 44.0 
er cent. of the 13,127 teachers are college grad- 
yates. This represents 10.7 per cent. more col- 
lege graduates than are found in the third- and 
fourth-class school districts under the super- 
vision of county superintendents. 

There are innumerable interesting facts in this 
rising tide of teacher education in the rural dis- 
tricts. Many counties advance appreciably, but 
in advancing seem to move backward. All coun- 
ties present a far better situation in 1935-36 
than in 1920-21; yet individual counties have 
lost their relative position because of the rapid 
strides which other counties have made. Union 
County employed 106 teachers in 1920-21; it 
ranked fourth among the counties because 12.2 
per cent. of all the teachers employed were col- 
lege graduates. In 1930-31, there were em- 
ployed in this same county 117 teachers and, 
despite the fact that 26.5 per cent. of the teach- 
ers were college graduates, the county dropped 
in rank to fifth place. Then in 1935-36, the 
total number of teachers employed in the county 
was 123, of whom 38.2 per cent. were college 
graduates. But the county dropped in rank to 
eleventh. 

In 1920-21, Monroe County was fifteenth in 
the list of counties ranked on the basis of the 
number of college graduates employed; there 
were 173 teachers, 8.7 per cent. of whom were 
In 1930-31, 209 teachers 
were employed and 30.2 per cent. had such prep- 
aration. This commendable situation gave Mon- 
roe County first place on the basis of extended 
education for teachers. The same county re- 
‘ains rank number one for the year 1935-36. 
There are now employed in this county 221 
teachers, of whom 52.5 per cent. are college 
graduates, a truly remarkable record. The num- 
ber of college graduates is far above the average 
‘or the third- and fourth-class school districts 
under the jurisdiction of the county superin- 
‘endents as a whole; the average percentage of 
college graduates in these school districts is 33.3 
for the entire state. 


college graduates. 
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Particularly striking is the fact that in all but 
three counties of the Commonwealth more than 
one fourth of all the teachers employed had 
completed, or completed in service, the more ex- 
tended type of education for teaching and had 
reached standards of preparation usually asso- 
ciated with larger and more prosperous school 
units. The range extends from 52.5 per cent. 
in Monroe County, to 18.7 per cent. in Clearfield 
County, with the average found in Cameron 
and Erie counties. 

It must be pointed out that the problems to 

be faced in Schuylkill County, with 26.7 per 
cent. of 1,021 teachers having more extended 
education, may be very much more complex than 
the problems in Monroe County, with 221 teach- 
ers, of which 52.5 per cent. are college graduates, 
nor does it necessarily mean that the instruc- 
tional service in one county with fewer persons 
holding college degrees is less effective than the 
instructional service in the other county with 
more college graduates. The mere possession of 

a certificate of more advanced education is not, 
in itself, a guarantee of better teacher-pupil 
relationship, but on the average it is reasonable 
to conclude that, where there is greater maturity 
on the part of the teacher, more extended con- 

tacts with experienced instructional staff of a 
college or university, a firmer grasp of subject- 
matter and a broader vision of the work to be 
done, the teacher-pupil relationship will be of a 
kind different from that where these factors are 
missing. 

What has been possible in one state is equally 
possible of accomplishment in all states. By 
the coordination of effort and the complete co- 
operation of institutions of higher learning, 
county superintendents and members of school 
boards can bring to the children of rural areas 
the type of education on a par with the educa- 
tion given to children in the larger population 
areas. The inferiority complex is a myth, and 
until it is generally agreed that the children in 
the schools of the rural areas, representing in 
many instances offsprings of a pioneering stock, 
are entitled to the same advantages of a good 
school, it ean not be said that in America there 
is equal opportunity for an American education. 


Henry KLONOWER 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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COURSE ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 

THE School of Education, Stanford Univer- 

sity, offered during the winter quarter a course 

Rex 

Francis Harlow, acting instructor in education, 


on the American college and university. 


served as coordinator. 

While dealing with the topics usually treated 
in such a course, a unique feature of this offer- 
ing was that it drew for a considerable num- 
ber of lectures upon faculty and staff members 
throughout the university who, by the nature of 
their responsibilities and training, were well 
qualified to deal with the special topies assigned 
them. Another unique feature was that it was 
open not alone to graduate students in the School 
of Education but also to the graduate students 
and faculty members of the entire university. 
The members of the faculty participating are 
listed with the topics they discussed in the course. 


EDUCATION 222. THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY. 

I. The of Higher Education: (a) 

Higher Education’s Social Responsibility, Harold 


Function 


Curtis Hand, associate professor of education; 
(b) General Education, Grayson N. Kefauver, dean 
of School of Education; (¢) Professional Educa- 
tion, Part I, Samuel B. Morris, dean of School of 
Engineering; (d) Professional Education, Part II, 
Marion R. Kirkwood, dean of the School of Law; 
(e) Research, Ralph H. Lutz, dean of Graduate 
Study. 

Il. Foreign Influences upon Higher Education: 
(a) English, Philip W. Buck, assistant professor 
(b) German, Anthony E. 
Sokol, assistant professor of Germanic languages; 


of political science; 


(ec) French, John A. Sellards, associate professor 
of Romance languages. 

III. The Privately Endowed American Univer- 
sity, IV. The State University and V. The Liberal 
Arts College, Rex. F. Harlow, acting instructor of 
education. 
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VI. The Junior College: (a) Structure and 
Function, William M. Proctor, professor of educg. 
tion; (b) Success of Junior College Transferg 
Karl M. Cowdery, associate registrar, 

VII. Organization of Higher Educational Insti. 
tutions: (a) The Governing Board, (b) The Pres. 
dent’s Office, (¢) The Faculty, (d) Staff Proyj. 
sions and Interrelationships of Different Aspects of 
the Institutional Program, (Business, Studen; 
Body, Health, Alumni, Library and Public Rel. 
tions), Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanforj 
University. 

VIII. Curriculum and Guidance: (a) Seope of 
the Curriculum, (b) Divisional, School, and Depart. 
mental Offerings and Requirements, (¢) Admission 
Requirements, (d) Articulation with the High 
School and Private Academy, (e) The Guidance 
Service, (f) Student Records, Grayson N. Kefauyer 
and John P. Mitchell, registrar. 

IX. Instructional Procedures: (a) Traditional, 
(b) Increase in Professional Educational Training 
of Faculty Members, (c) The Testing Program, 
(d) Experimental Methods and Procedures: Har. 
vard, Swarthmore, Bennington, Minnesota, Florida, 
and others, Rex F. Harlow; (e) Independent 
Study, Edgar E. Robinson, professor of American 
history. 

X. The Library, Nathan Van Patten, director of 
the library. 

AI. The Student Body: (a) Living Accommoia- 
tions and Expenses, (b) Financial Assistance, (' 
Fraternities and Sororities, Almon E. Roth, comp: 
troller; (d) Student Organizations, (¢) Social 
Activities, (f) Religious Activities, Mary Yost, 
dean of women. 

XII. The Faculty: (a) Selection and Promotion, 
(b) Salaries, (c) Tenure, Rex F. Harlow; 
Academic Freedom, Hardin Craig, professor ot 
English. 

XIII. Business Management and Finances: (a 
Retirement, (b) Living Conditions, (¢) Income, 
(d) Expenditures, (e) Endowments and thet 
Funds, (f) Accounting and Budgetary Procedure, 
Almon E. Roth. 

GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, 
Dean 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE DETROIT CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

THE National Education Association will cele- 
brate its seventy-fifth annual convention in De- 


troit, from June 27 to July 1, nearly a wes 
earlier than the summer meeting usually &* 


. ° > le. 
sembles. The advance in date will enable de 
gates to attend summer sessions following ™ 

© a ° arse iI] be 
convention. Special courses for teachers wil! 
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available in the many educational institutions risburg, Pa.; Arvie Eldred, secretary, New 


° Michigan and adjoining states. York State Teachers Association; Spencer 


Phillips, secretary, Louisiana Teachers As- 
sociation; Arthur L. Marsh, executive secre- 
SuNpDAY, JUNE 27 tary, Washington Education Association; R. 
C. Moore, executive secretary, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 


The preliminary program follows: 


1) p.m., Vesper Service. 

Address; Halford E. Lueeock, department of 
homiletics, Yale University Divinity School. 8:00 p.m., Fourth General Session. 

Conservation of Human Resources: Society’s In- 

terest in Human Values, Mrs. Mary R. Beard, 

troit Committee, New Milford, Conn. 


MonpayY, JUNE 28 


9:00 p.m., a musical program arranged by the De- 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 


m., First Ge ESsion. zi P 
a.m., First General Sesst 9:30 a.m., Fifth General Session. 


Section A: An Experiment in Character Train- 
ing, Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala., president, American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Addresses of Weleome: Frank Murphy, governor 
of Michigan; Frank Couzens, mayor of De- 
troit: Eugene B. Elliott, state superintendent 
of public instruetion; Frank Cody, superin- 


tendent of schools, Detroit. Section B, Social Security. 
Response to Addresses of Welcome: Albert M. Section C, Safety: Address, Paul Hoffman, presi- 


Shaw, Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los dent, Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Angeles, and president, National Education oy 


Association Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. : 00 p.m., Sixth General Session. 
Progress and Problems of Our Association: Wil- Conservation on Natural Resources, Stuart Chase, 
lard E, Givens, executive secretary of the asso- Georgetown, Conn. 
ciation. 
Then and Now in the National Education Asso- THURSDAY, JULY 1 
ciation: Orville C. Pratt, president of the asso- : 80 a.m., Seventh General Session. 
ciation, superintendent of schools, Spokane, Section A. 


Wash. Section B, Reading. 


Section C, Visual Aids—Sound Pictures (New 
Tools for Learning): The Place of Sound Piec- 

:00 p.m., Second General Session. tures in Education, Mark A. May, director, In- 

The Role of the Schools in Social Reform: Ed- stitute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
mund E. Day, president of Cornell University. 2:70 p.m., Eighth General Session. 

Horace Mann Play, Antioch College Players. 


p.m., Ninth Life Membership Dinner. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 


e : : : 00 p.m., Ninth General Session. 
a.m., Third General Session. ; 
The Elimination of War, The Honorable Josh 


Lee, United States Senator from Oklahoma. 
Report of Elections Committee. 
Introduction of the new president of the asso- 
ciation. 


Section A: A Challenge to Educational States- 
manship, Newton Edwards, department of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 

Section B, Guidance: Address, Alice R. Morison, 
formerly head of the Secondary Education As- 
sociation in England. 

ection C, Teachers Organizations: 

Local Organizations: P. W. Seagren, president, 
Dade County, Fla., Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Josephine Smith, president, Affili- 


The business sessions of the representative 
assembly will be held on June 29 and 30 and on 
July 1, opening at 9:30 a.m. Among the re- 
ports of committees that will be presented are 

ated Teachers Association of Los Angeles; the following: The Committee on Amending the 

Evelyn Chasteen, president, Oakland Teach- Charter, by Reuben T. Shaw, Northeast High 

ers Association. School, Philadelphia; on Tenure, by Donald 
State Organizations: Lester K. Ade, State DuShane, superintendent of schools, Columbus, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Har- Ind.; on Equal Opportunity, by Gertrude Mal- 
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lory, San Gabriel, Calif.; on Economie Status of 
the Rural Teacher, by William McKinley Robin- 
son, Western State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; on Academie Freedom, by Dean 
Henry Lester Smith, School of Education, Indi- 
ana University; on Retirement Allowances, by 
M. Emma Brooks, principal, Miles-Cranwood 
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School, Cleveland, and on the current Activities 
of the Legislative Commission, by Sidney p 
Hall, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Richmond, Va. Superintendent A. J, Stoddard, 
of the Providence, R. I., schools, chairman oj 
the Educational Policies Commission, yil] 1. 
port on the work of that body for the year, 


REPORTS 


SOCIOLOGICAL TRAINING FOR LEAD- 
ERSHIP IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

At its Christmas meeting in Chicago on 
December 29, the American Sociological Society 
adopted the following report made by a com- 
mittee, consisting of L. L. Bernard, F. 8. 
Chapin, George S. Counts, Ellsworth Faris, 
Walter C. Reckless and Charles C. Peters (chair- 


man) : 
Exchange of ideas between our committee 
and representative leaders in public school edu- 


cation has revealed a strong sense of need on 
the part of the latter for services they believe 
sociologists could render them. The desire of 
both sociologists and public school educators to 
cooperate in a service that would be beneficial 
to both, as well as to society at large, needs only 
some concrete implementation in order to make 
it effective. As apparently feasible means of 
achieving this end, your committee makes the 
following recommendations. 

(1) That sociologists conduct researches on 
problems of importance in education. A survey 
of completed and published research in educa- 
tional sociology has been made by a committee 
of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion under the chairmanship of the chairman 
of this committee, which survey will be pub- 
lished as the February number of the Review 
of Educational Research. This lists more than 
600 studies, many of them scientific researches 
of a very high order of excellence. But there 
still remain many gaps to be filled, and the aid 
of sociologists who have a special interest in 
this field and special competency in scientific 
research would be welcomed in the attempt to 
close some of these gaps. 

(2) That, where this has not already been 
done, a course, or a number of courses, be set 


up on the graduate level especially adapted t 
the needs of persons in training for school super. 
intendencies, principalships, directors of educa. 
tional research and other phases of leadership 
in the public school system. Since many of 
these persons can take only a single graduate 
course in sociology, we recommend the constrw- 
tion or adaptation of a three to six credit course 
embracing fundamental consideration of 4; 
many matters basic to the sociological orienta. 
tion of educational leaders as time will permit. 
Often the course in social psychology can be 
most readily adapted to this purpose. For 
those who can take more than this one cours 
there should be further offerings on such themes 
as: the family, social control, community orgaui- 
zation, criminology, ete. 

(3) If such courses are to be maximally use- 
ful, sociologists who plan and administer them 
must keep clearly in mind their objectives. Par- 
ticularly, they must distinguish between the ob- 
jectives of civic and liberal education on the 
one hand and those of professional education 01 
the other. It must be remembered that profes- 
sional education is vocational education. Such 
vocational professional education should be 
guided by realistic job analysis of the tasks 
educational leaders are called upon to perform 
in their school relations, and its objectives should 
be specifie preparedness to perform effectively 
the several elements of the job revealed by the 
job analysis. If liberal education motifs ar 
to play a part they should be definitely recog: 
nized and avowed as such, not sold to prospec 
tive members of the class as professional edt: 
vation. 

(4) We express the conviction that all per 
sons in training for teaching should have 
included in their undergraduate programs at 
least one substantial general course in soi 


logy, 
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because as leaders of thought they can not 
escape the necessity of interpreting such social 
phenomena as the mores, social control, social 
change, crowd behavior, publie opinion and the 
other group phenomena with which sociology 
undertakes to deal. Prospective teachers need 
this training in common with all other intelligent 
members of society in this period of social 
reconstruction, and, in our opinion, no particu- 
larly different course is needed by prospective 
teachers from that needed by all other intelli- 


F gent members of society. 


(5) We recommend that the term “Educa- 
tional Sociology” be employed to designate a 
field of study rather than a single course, and 
that under it more specific titles be used, as: 
“Sociology for Teachers,” “Sociology of Edu- 
cation,” “Social Foundations of the School Cur- 
riculum,” “Non-school Edueational Agencies,” 
“School Discipline,” ete. Which of these courses 
jointly constituting the field of educational soci- 
ology should be taught in departments of 
education and which in departments of sociology 
depends upon the particular training and inter- 
ests of the personnel in the loeal university; 
certainly no one who is not thoroughly trained 


in sociology should presume to teach one of 
these courses that is primarily sociological in 
uature, nor should any one who is not thoroughly 
trained in edueation presume to teach those 


which are primarily pedagogical in emphasis. 
(6) We believe that the inclusion of sociology 
in the program of training for teachers and edu- 
cational executives does not necessarily call for 
change in the certification laws. In both the 
undergraduate and the graduate program there 
remains in all states of the Union room enough 
beyond the legal requirements of certification 
tor the inclusion of sociological training if those 


PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND 
THEIR GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION DUR- 

ING THE DEPRESSION YEARS 
Ix ScHoon anp Socrety for February 20, 
1952, Palmer O. Johnson! analyzed the grants 


m Palmer O. Johnson, ScHooL AND Society, 35: 
~04-268, February 20, 1932. 
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who make the local program are convinced that 
it is worth while. However, this may require 
replacement of some courses now prescribed by 
the local authorities but not included within the 
legal requirements for teachers’ certificates. 

(7) As a technique for getting cooperative 
action between educationalists and sociologists, 
we urge a friendly rapprochement in particular 
universities. In those institutions in which 
there are sociologists who are especially willing 
and competent to offer courses adapted to the 
professional training of educational leaders, we 
suggest that such willingness be made known to 
the dean of the school of education and that 
courses be developed and forged into shape 
experimentally by the free matching of ideas 
from both sides. As such courses prove them- 
selves useful on particular campuses, it may 
reasonably be expected that the pattern will 
spread to other institutions. 

(8) The above paragraphs relate to sociologi- 
cal training for school executives and teachers 
of other subjects than the social sciences. The 
committee has taken cognizance of the trend in 
America to require, for purposes of certifica- 
tion, that persons who are to teach social studies 
in the high schools shall have had a substantial 
major or minor in college in this field. We 
commend this tendency, and urge its extension 
to all states which have not yet adopted this 
requirement. But we call attention to the fact 
that, since the social sciences constitute a very 
broad field and a properly equipped person for 
teaching any one of them should have had some 
training in all of them, a satisfactory major 
for certification in the social sciences should be 
larger than that set for some other academic 
fields. 


C. C. P. 






made by five of the largest general foundations 
in the country to the public and private colleges 
and universities in the United States. His data 


2The foundations were: (1) The General Edu- 
cation Board; (2) The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York; (3) The Rockefeller Foundation; (4) 
The Commonwealth Fund; and (5) The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, which consolidated 
with the Rockefeller Foundation in 1929. 
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began with the year 1923 and ended with 1929, 
the close of which year is ordinarily regarded 
as the beginning of the depression period. 
Therefore, it would be of considerable interest 
to learn what the trend has been since 1929. The 
investigation reported here concerns itself pri- 
marily with presenting the annual data for the 
period from 1930 through 1935 in a form directly 
comparable with Johnson’s material, so that the 
effects of the economic depression may be deter- 
mined by the varying flow of funds to the higher 
institutions of learning from the general foun- 
dations. A second consideration is the compara- 
tive amounts authorized to private and public 
colleges and universities during the period 1930- 
1935. 

Some light is thrown on the first question by 
the report of the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
1935, which gives among other data a summary 
of the total grants to various fields by 68 foun- 
dations which reported their activities for both 
years 1930 and 1934.5 This publication reveals 
that in 1930 the total grants to all fields of the 
68 foundations amounted to $68,225,411, as com- 
pared with $32,063,619 in 1934, a decrease dur- 
ing the period of 53.0 per cent. It is not possible 
to abstract from these total figures the exact 


3‘* American Foundations and Their Fields,’’ 
New York; Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1935, 
p. 20. 
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amounts which went to institutions of higher 
education, but the data do indicate the degree to 
which these funds probably decreased during the 
depression years. 


THE SAMPLE AND SourcEs oF Dara 


The sample of the present study, while ep. 
taining only four of the foundations, actually 
represents approximately 69.5 per cent. of the 
funds granted by 95 foundations in the Unite 
States reporting to the Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc. The same group as that studied by Johnson 
is used here except, it will be noted, that the 
original five institutions have been decreased ip 
four by the consolidation in 1929 of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the Rocke. 
feller Foundation. The data were taken directly 
from the annual reports of the four foundations, 
When the annual report covers parts of two 
calendar years, the date given in the present sun- 
mary is the latter year, e.g., a report which cov- 
ers the fiscal period July 1, 1929, to June 30, 
1930, is listed as 1930. 


Tue FINDINGS 


The Decrease in Flow of Funds During the 
Depression: The data for the foundations in- 
cluded in the study are presented in Table I 
The picture revealed is one of a rapidly increas- 


TABLE I 


AMOUNTS OF FUNDS AUTHORIZED TO PRIVATE AND PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES BY Four* (eENERAL 
FOUNDATIONS DURING THE PERIOD 1923-1935} 








Private institutions 


Public institutions 


All institutions 





Num- 
ber 


Per- 
centage 


Amount 
authorized 


Amount 
authorized 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
centage 


Amount 
authorized 





$ 10,053,433.00 é x 
7,334,383.00 
7,371,633.34 
12,702,788.23 
24,814,804.18 


14,368,775.97 
26,162,438.50 
11,230,262.37 
6,162,619.56 
4,245,037.33 


1,813,819.50 
2,618,474.00 
6,809,034.00 


Total . 211 $135,687,502.98 


Percent- 
age of 
total . 


79.9 20.1 


$13,151,610.82 


$ 11,178,433.00 
8,046,383.00 
8,128,133.34 
14,170,488.23 
26,703,804.18 


$ 1,125,000.00 10.1 
712,000.00 
756,500.00 

1,467,700.00 

1,889,000.00 


1,912,500.00 
1,360,350.00 
959,963.32 
820,212.50 
751,760.00 


226,635.00 
428,900.00 
741,150.00 


78 
9 
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200 
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16,281,275.97 
27.522,788.50 
12'190,225.69 
6,982.832.06 
4.996,737.33 
2,040,454.50 


3.047,374.00 
7,550,184.00 


$148,839,113.80 


=" 


eet Rt 


100.00 


8.8 





* From 1923 to 1928 inclusive there were five foundations. During the period 1929-1935 there were f 
Iman Rockefeller Memorial with the Rockefeller Foundation 10 on 
Johnson (op. cit.), and those from 1930 through 1935 have been ¢ 


cause of the consolidation of the Laura S 
+ The data through 1929 are those o 
piled by the present writers. 


our be 
1929 





yay 8, 1937 


ing flow of funds to higher institutions, reaching 
a peak in 1929 of $27,522,788.50, then a some- 
hat more rapid decline until a low of $2,040,- 
454.50 is reached in 1933. From the low point 
of 1933, a slight rise to $3,047,374 is noted in 
1934. This upward swing of grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning became more pronounced 
and reached $7,550,184 in 1935. It seems reason- 
able to predict that the trend will continue 
upward in future years should increasingly 
favorable economie conditions prevail. 

It will be recalled that the previously cited 
study of the Twentieth Century Fund, Ine., 
revealed a 53.0 per cent. decline in total amount 
of grants of the 68 foundations reporting both 
in 1930 and 1934. The data of the present study 
show that grants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing suffered an even greater decrease (75 per 
cent.) during the same period; and if one con- 
trasts the peak year of 1929 with the low year 
of 1933, the drop was approximately 93 per cent. 

Comparison of Amounts Received by Private 
and Public Institutions of Higher Learning: 
Table I also furnishes the basis for studying the 
comparative amounts granted to private and 
publie colleges and universities during the period 
1923-1935, and also for comparing the number 
of institutions of the two types benefiting 
annually from foundation funds during the 
period. 

Private colleges and universities received 
$135,687,502.98 (or 91.2 per cent.) of the 
$148,839,113.80 which was authorized to all 
institutions of higher education during the 
thirteen-year period, as compared with $13,- 
151,610.82 (or 8.8 per cent.) granted to public 
colleges and universities. These relative figures 
fluctuated somewhat from year to year, but there 
seems to be no definite change in the proportions 
during the depression. 

When the number of private and the number 
of publie institutions benefiting from the funds 
over the thirteen years are compared, it is evi- 
dent that the relative percentages change mate- 
nally from those recorded for amounts received. 
Fifty-three publie institutions, or 20.1 per cent. 
of the total of 264, received benefactions as com- 
pared with 211 private colleges and universities, 
or 79.9 per cent. of the total. 

It is readily observable that the average 
‘mount received by publie institutions is much 
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smaller than the average received by the institu- 
tions constituting the private group. Thus ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. of the total number of 
institutions were in the public category, but 
these received slightly less than 9 per cent. of 
the total funds granted. 

The data presented in Table II and Table III 
also furnish striking evidence of the heavy pro- 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION RE- 
CEIVING AGGREGATE FOUNDATION GRANTS OF 
DESIGNATED SIZES FROM 1923 TO 1935 








Number of institutions 
Public Total 


Size of aggregate 
grants 1923-1935 





Private 





$15,000,000—(or more) 
10,000,000—14,999,999 
5,000,000— 9. 999. 999 
4,000,000— 4,999,999 


3,000,000— 3,999,999 
2,000,000— 2,999,999 
1,000,000— 1,999,999 

000— 999,999 
499,999 
99,999 


= 
NWORID KHOWROH COOSCS 


100,000— 
50,000- 


25,000— 49,999 


© Beeeee Beacan wown 


: $ 9,524 
5,000 





* See note to Table I concerning the Laura Spelman 
Memorial. 
portion of foundation grants that go to a few 
private institutions. Among the first 15 institu- 
tions, ranked according to aggregate amounts 
received, only one is publicly controiled, yet 
these 15 received more than three fourths of all 
the grants during the 13-year period (Table 
III). During the period from 1930 to 1935 the 
same 15 institutions received 63.5 per cent. of 
the total grants as compared to 83.4 per cent. in 
the pre-depression period, 1923 to 1929. This 
seems to suggest that during periods of financial 
stress the institutions which ordinarily receive 
the largest grants suffer relatively more than do 
those which benefit in smaller amounts in nor- 
mal times. From the statistics of Table II it is 
clear that, for a large majority of both private 
and public colleges and universities which receive 
money, the income from private foundations is 
of minor importance when compared with their 
total financial income. The quartile points of 
the distributions do not differ markedly between 
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TABLE III 


THE FIFTEEN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING RECEIVING THE LARGEST AGGREGATE GRANTS FROM 1923 
1935, FRomM Four Masgor FouNnDATIONS* n 











Aggregate grants 


—————F 
—— 
Percentage of total grants 





Institution 
1923-1929 


1930-1935 


1923-1935 


1923-29 1930-35 192344 





Chicago $ 21,255,500 
Vanderbilt 11,610,992 
Yale 10,713,950 
Columbia 8,137,833 
Cornell 9,179,000 


5,218,828 
5,916,740 
4,306,500 
3,390,416 
3,367,000 
3,487,150 
2,246,000 
1,082,000 
2,201,700 
1,324,725 
$ 93,438,334 


$112,031,306 


Harvard 

Johns Hopkins 

Washington (Mo.) 

Cal. Inst. Tech. 

Iowa ( Univ.) 

Princeton 

George Peabody 

Stanford 

Rochester 

Total grants to 15 institutions. . 


Total grants to all institutions.. 


$ 7,325,942 
3,444,583 
1,152,750 
2,055,800 

449,400 


2,587,929 


275,500 
68,800 


562,809 
$23,380,546 


$36,807,808 


| 


$ 28,581,442 
15,055,575 
11,866,700 
10,193,633 

9,628,400 


7,806,757 
7,613,027 
4,858,603 
4,592,416 
3,642,500 


3,555.950 
2,724,500 
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$116,818,880 
$148,839,114 
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* See note to Table I concerning Laura Spelman Memorial. 
7 This percentage is computed directly and differs slightly from the sum of the individual items in the el 
umn because of the cumulation of errors due to the practice there of rounding off percentages to one decimal, 


the public and private groups, but do empha- 
size the fact that a few institutions at the top 
receive the bulk of foundation funds. 


SUMMARY 


During the depression years, 1930 to 1934, the 
total amount of grants authorized for all activi- 
supported by the general foundations 
studied decreased 53 per cent. During the same 
period the grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion by the same foundations declined 75 per 
cent. 

The appropriation of funds to all institutions 
of higher education reached a low point in 1933, 
with an upturn in 1934 which continued through 
1935. 

Public institutions received lower average 
grants than did private institutions, as is shown 
by the fact that about 20 per cent. of all institu- 
tions receiving grants were public, yet these 
received less than 9 per cent. of the total grants 
authorized. 

Among the highest 15 institutions in the dis- 
tribution of aggregate amounts received from 
the foundations, only one is publicly controlled. 
These 15 institutions received about three fourths 
of the total funds authorized to all colleges and 


ties 


universities. 

The grants to an overwhelming majority of 
the 264 institutions which received foundation 
aid at any time during the 13-year period formed 
an insignificant part of the total incomes of these 


institutions. Foundation funds loom large in 
the finances of a small number of private insti- 
tutions only. 

It seems safe to conclude that public institu 
tions do not benefit from foundation benefaetions 
in a degree comparable to their importance in the 
general pattern of higher education. The inter- 
pretation of this fact is another problem. 

Dae O. Parrerson 
Maucoim M. WILLey 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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